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The President’s Message 


rN a recent definition of education, Dr. William John Cooper, United States Com- 
| missioner of Education, says: “Human education is a process of individual growth 
and development beginning with birth and ending only with death, requiring at 
the outset much effort on the part of others in discovering, nourishing, and directing 
inherent potentialities, but at every stage demanding increasing self-reliance and self- 
control . .. ” These words should stimulate the thought of parents who begin the 
education of the child and of teachers who assist in the later more formal processes. 
“Individual growth,” the growth of the individual, emphasizes the recognition of 
personality and the need of its preservation. Each child must be guaranteed the right 


to develop according to his capabilities, under the careful guidance of parents and 
teachers. 





HE effort on the part of parents and teachers to discover, nourish, and direct the 
ipso potentialities of children is a vitally important phase of our responsibility 
to children. It is both challenging and interesting to watch the mental development of 
children from year to year. Many of our later problems would vanish if we had had 
a clearer insight into the workings of the young child’s mind. Many of the child’s 
maladjustments in school and home life are due to the lack of our understanding of 
child psychology. 


HE child’s “increasing self-reliance and self-control” are fundamentally desirable 
7. a no great law-abiding and self-respecting future citizenry can be developed 
without them. Much of the juvenile delinquency of today may be attributed to the 
lack of guidance in self-control during the preschool years of the child’s life. The 
content of the curriculum fades into insignificance when compared with needs for 
character building. 


ITH the growth of study groups more of the responsibility of child training is 

being assumed by parents. Many of the so-called “indifferent” parents might 
better have been called “diffident” parents. With the training obtained in study 
groups, confidence in their own ability to guide and control is asserting itself and 
the school is not so frequently being called upon to solve behavior problems and lack 
of interest in school work. Parents are asking schools to help them to do their own 
work and to reassume some of the tasks that have fallen upon the teachers. One of 
the greatest services that can be rendered by the present-day school to our nation 
would be that of recognizing the responsibility of parents, of planning to give them 
the instruction they are seeking, and of endeavoring to help the home assume its rightful 
place in the training of children. 


i will take more than the training of this generation of parents to effect a readjust- 
ment; there must be a constant process of looking toward the homes of the future 
and their needs. But no teacher of sincerity and vision will fail to seize his opportunity 
to serve here and now by responding to the urgency of the demand of parents for con- 
ferences and guidance, and to the emphasis that must be placed on home and school 


cooperation. ’ ee, 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
September, 1931 . % 3 
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A More Complete 
Schooling: 


By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 
United States Commissioner of Education 


DUCATION,” says Dr. J. K. Hart, 
Da the resultant of the whole com- 

munity’s endless impacts upon the 
young individual.” ‘This observation is 
given added emphasis by that school of psy- 
chologists who do not consider “the in- 
stincts” as significant in child development 
but seek to analyze early environment as the 
major contributor to children’s reactions. 
Our nursery schools and child study clinics 
are founded, at least in theory, on the belief 
that reactions established in the early years 
are very important in conditioning later be- 
havior. The largest body of Americans ever 
assembled to discuss child welfare problems 
was told by its chairman, Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, that the first major issue 
before the delegates was “the problem of 
how to steady our children against the high- 
powered impact of new forces which have 
developed in our modern civilization.” Per- 
haps you think I have not read your pro- 
gram which declares as the general theme 
of this meeting, ““The Challenge of the 
Children’s Charter.” I have begun with 
this emphasis on the importance of the 
child’s environment in his education for sev- 
eral reasons, of which I give two: 

First, I recognize that among your 
teacher members back home are many who 
have been taught to believe that inheritance 
is the major factor to be considered, that 
a child must be born of superior stock if he 
is to amount to much in the world. It is 
true that education must work within cer- 
tain limits set by heredity. Obviously a 
blind child may not become a great painter 


* Selections from an address given at the Annual 
Convention of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, a —— Arkansas, Wednesday evening, 
May 6, 1931 a 
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nor a deaf child a great musician. But a 
teacher may too readily see a pupil’s liabili- 
ties and overlook his assets. A great con- 
tribution of the White House Conference 
was its emphasis on assets; on discovering 
and building upon children’s capacities, 
rather than lamenting on their shortcom- 
ings. Carry this emphasis back to your state 
and local associations. Keep talking it until 
you begin to see some results of your preach- 
ing. There is sound doctrine in a remark 
attributed to Mr. Dooley, “I'll believe any- 
thing, if you tell it to me often enough.” 

In the second place, I know how easily 
you may be led to throw yourselves, body 
and soul, into some one movement designed 
to correct an abuse such as the unskilled 
handling of delinquents, or to remedy a neg- 
lect such as failure to furnish surgical aid 
to the crippled, or to alleviate suffering as 
in the case of neglected and improperly at- 
tended child-bearing women. These claims 
are challenging ; a presentation of the facts 
stirs the emotions and arouses a fighting 
spirit. Let no one deter you from helping 
these causes. I sincerely hope you have com- 
mittees studying such situations in your local 
jurisdictions. But, if 1 am not mistaken, 
this is a federal body; you are official rep- 
resentatives of autonomous local groups 
come together to pool your experience in 
solving problems and to get suggestions for 
attacks on other problems. 

I would plead the cause of perhaps the 
most neglected of all children, the appar- 
ently healthy, evidently happy, normal child. 
The Children’s Charter asks for him among 
other things these: 


“J, . . . spiritual and moral training to help 


— to stand firm under the pressure of life.” 
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“II... . understanding and the guarding of 
his personality as his most precious right.” 


“VII. ...a dwelling place safe, sanitary and 
wholesome . . . free from conditions which tend 
to thwart his development; and a home environ- 
ment harmonious and enriching.” 


“IX. ... a community which recognizes and 
plans for his needs, protects him against physical 
dangers, moral hazards, and disease; .. . and 
makes provision for his cultural and social 
needs.” 


“X.... am education which ... prepares him 
for a living which will yield him the maximum 
of satisfaction.” 


To what extent may these ideals be made 
realities for the average child who excites 
no sympathy and arouses little interest out- 
side his own home, and frequently is mis- 
understood or maltreated even in his own 
family circle? 


Local Associations 


Your local associations can do much to 
make your community understand and 
guard its child personality as it protects that 
of its adult members. If you can secure the 
cooperation of your superintendent or school 
principal, perhaps he will describe some in- 
stances of violation of this principle as it 
exists in your town. If not, I suggest a 
meeting devoted to some parts of Miss Jane 
Culbert’s recent volume entitled “The Visit- 
ing Teacher at Work.” In it you will find 
a summary of the reports of those workers 
who went to homes whence came children 
who were in difficulties at school. 


Your local association can furnish a mir- 
ror not only for its own members but for 
your entire community to enable parents to 
see themselves as their children and perhaps 
their neighbors see them. What a revolu- 
tion would be accomplished if every mother 
could get the point of view of a New York 
State mother who remarked to her own 
study group, “If we can only learn to say 
when presenting some question for discus- 
sion, “The adults in the family create such 
and such an atmosphere or situation and 
this is the effect on the child,’ if we could 
only learn to take the responsibility our- 
selves instead of shifting the blame to the 
children, I should feel more loyal to my 
children, who are really the victims, not the 
problems.” 
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The Community and the Child 


What can you say for the community in 
which you live? Does it protect its children 
against “physical dangers, moral hazards, 
and diseases”? Does it provide for chil- 
dren’s “cultural and social needs”? Have 
you given consideration to what Doctor 
Hart has called “the whole community’s 
endless impacts’? What factors besides 
home and school enter a child’s make-up? 
“The church,” we answer at once, and set- 
tle back satisfied with its beneficial effect. 
Alas, we are unaware of the fact that many 
children do not come in contact with it at 
all. “The Scouts and other associations 
maintained by civic and religious groups for 
the upbuilding of young manhood and 
womanhood,” would be the answer of 
others. True, these are influences for good, 
but compute the number of boys and girls 
who are eligible for membership in such 
organizations and discover for yourself 
how much each institution needs to be en- 
larged for complete efficiency. They do not 
reach all. What are some influences affect- 
ing these same children and many others? 

The poolroom and the bowling alley. 
These have been combated for years, not 
on their own account but because of the 
habitués of these places when operated 
for commercial gain. The motion picture 
theater. The influence of this institution 
is unknown. In its melodrama it probably 
influences children, especially young ones, 
to irresponsible handling of firearms. At 
least certain child deaths appear to be at- 
tributable to the effect of Wild West plays. 
Girls in their teens appear especially sus- 
ceptible to the effect of dress and make-up 
shown on the film. We have enough run- 
away-to-Hollywood cases to furnish an in- 
dex to this effect. Doubtless adolescent 
ideas of lovemaking and marriage are also 
formed in the light of many of these plays. 


The newspaper and its comic section. 
What parent does not know how appealing 
this part of the paper is to young children? 
They seem to take especial delight in those 
sections which involve practical jokes, the 
disturbance of regular routine, Mutt and 
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Jeff violence, etc. But the newspaper, espe- 
cially the tabloid and the yellow press 
through its pictures and glaring headlines, 
captures the interest of children. Curiosity 
appears to be aroused by stories of violence 
and murder. Not long ago a member of 
the Office of Education staff visited one of 
the best nursery schools in this country. On 
her return she reported the following con- 
versation between two three-year-old chil- 
dren: 

Boy: “Where’s your mother ?” 

Girl: “I haven’t any.” 

Boy: “Where is she?” 

Girl: “She’s dead.” 

Boy: “Oh, was she shot or was she just 
run over?” 

Evidently the idea of normal death had 
not dawned on these two children. Their 
ideas were drawn from the front-page stories 
and the family conversations about them. 


American Paradoxes 

Of similar import is an investigation 
reported by Dr. W. H. Burton, of the 
University of Chicago, who attempted to 
ascertain what children knew about their 
community and its economic activities prior 
to instruction in these subjects furnished by 
the school. He found that the children best 
informed on the United States Constitu- 
tion came from homes of foreign-born par- 
ents, a fact which he attributed to the drive 
“to Americanize” these people during and 
immediately after the Great War. “The 
children,” he said, “who know the most 
about the Constitution, about law and order, 
live in districts where law and order are 
most consistently ignored and flouted. The 
group making the next to best score on these 
pieces of information lives in the toughest 
and most lawless slum in Chicago’s most 
dangerous ward.” Doctor Burton also gave 
in his report a list of those items of civic, 
social, and economic life which were best 
known to all children regardless of social 
or economic status, race or nationality. The 
first fifteen items in the order of rank are: 
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Bootlegger Jury Taxes 
Divorce Mayor Insurance 
Sheriff Election Bank 
Juvenile Court Polling Place Rent 

Bail Ballot Bank Deposit 


Apropos of this list Doctor Burton calls 
attention to the fact that “while nearly one 
hundred per cent of the boys and ninety 
per cent of the girls were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the bootlegger and his activi- 
ties, only about forty per cent of the same 
children had ever heard of the prohibition 
law, or realized that the bootlegger was 
violating it.” 


The Radio and Education 


But one of the most effective educational 
devices has come into our very homes—the 
radio. I firmly believe that radio programs 
will improve our taste in music, that they 
will increase our interest in public affairs, 
that they will become an active factor in 
religious teaching, and that they will even- 
tually soften and beautify our tones of 
speech. But, alas, with the sweet must go 
some bitter! I note already in the speech 
habits of many children the effects of 
dialect and mispronunciation—features of 
certain advertising schemes designed to at- 
tract adult attention. But the human inter- 
est appeal grips the children and the school 
encounters a most influential offset to its 
work for proper speech habits. If a parent 
tunes out such programs, and it is almost 
impossible for him to exercise censorship, 
he is involved in conflict with his children 
and is thwarted in part at least by their 
contacts with children who have been con- 
taminated. I am glad that you have given 
special place on your program to the radio 
in education. 

The White House Conference points the 
way we should go if we are to make the 
most of our comforts and avoid the de- 
generating influences. Have we now the de- 
termination to make this dream come true 
and the stamina to do it? The Challenges 
of the Children’s Charter are worthy of 
anyone’s mettle! 
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An Experiment in Geography 


By ANNE PEREZ-GUERRA 


HERE was once a basket made of blue 

| and white straw, and on the back of 

it was stamped in little green letters, 
‘Made in Japan’—” 

“But that wasn’t the beginning,” drawled 
Going-on-nine. 

“Well, what was the beginning?” Dear 
me, one so absent-minded should never at- 
tempt to write a chronicle. 

“Sandals,” reminded Going-on-nine. 

“Oh, yes. There was once a pair of buck- 
brown sandals and on the bottom of each 
sole it said ‘Made of solid leather in 
Czechoslovakia.’ That was the beginning. 
Now I remember.” 

“Where is Czechoslovakia,” 


Going-on- 
nine had asked, “and why does 


very good maps in themselves. More re- 
cently we bought from them a large fasci- 
nating map of the Spanish Main. This 
includes the Gulf of Mexico, the south 
coast of the United States, all of the West 
Indies and the Virgin Islands, the east coast 
of Mexico, Central America, and the north 
coast of South America. 

Well, having acquired the maps, we hung 
them on the walls and hoped that the chil- 
dren would want to know something about 
them, but their natural curiosity seemed to 
have died. I thought, of course, that we 
had done the wrong thing—tried to ram 
something down their throats that they 





it say that?” 

Now if you start to explain 
where Czechoslovakia is, you 
will understand why we simply 
had to have some maps. I am 
one of those mothers who tries 
always to answer as best I can 
any questions that my children 
ask me, but there are some ques- 
tions that defy being answered. 
And (write it very small) my 
own notion of the location of 
Czechoslovakia was very, very 
vague, which was the best rea- 
son in the world for stalling. 

We bought from our own United States 
Government Printing Office a large map 
of the United States, five by seven feet, 
backed with cloth and mounted on rollers, 
for the munificent sum of two dollars. For 
thirty-five cents more they sent along a fine 
map of our own state. From the Hydro- 
graphic Office, for fifty cents, we purchased 
an outline map of the world, thirty by fifty 
inches. In addition to this the Hydro- 
graphic Office sent us gratis its catalogue 
which contains diagrams of all the harbors 
and coasts they have charted, all of these 
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weren’t ready for. One does have to be 
careful ... but... 

“What are all those big green spots?” 
asked Going-on-nine, as she gazed long and 
steadily at the picture of our country. 

“Those are National Forests. Each one 
of them has a name.” 

“And the yellow spots—what are those ?” 
asked Seven Years, pricking up his ears. 

“Indian Reservations,” I answered, study- 
ing the map myself. 

“And what are they for ?”’ asks Five-and- 
a-half, the family skeptic. 
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“Land set aside by the Government for 
the Indians.” 

Five-and-a-half looked doubtful. “Can’t 
they live anywhere else? Do they have to 
stay there—on those yellow spots?” Of 
course we explained that the yellow spots 
represented a very large area, and that even 
so the Indians did not have to stay there. 
But Father had visited Indian Reservations 
in Oklahoma— indeed he had once led a 
Boy Scout troop of Indian boys—and he 
could tell us a great deal about them. In- 
dians are very interesting people. We have 
them on the streets of our own town selling 
hand-woven splint baskets and bouquets of 
twigs with hanging red berries. 

We knew when we began our experi- 
ment with maps that it would never do to 
try to pump the children full of informa- 
tion. This was not our plan at all. We 
wanted only to give them what they could 
assimilate, nothing more. The desire to 
know must be theirs, and we shrank from 
boring them with details that held no inter- 
est for them; so it happened that nearly al- 
ways our talks have grown out of some 
question or observation of their own. There 
were, for instance, the four cereal bowls 
that came from Saxony. There is Father’s 
weekly bundle of Spanish newspapers from 
San Juan, and tracing their voyage (which 
the children themselves have taken in real- 
ity) is loads of fun. They have learned 
which are the largest rivers of our country, 
and all about oceans and islands and lakes 
and bays. They have found the smallest 
state and the largest state, and they find it 
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hard to understand why so few 
people live in the ample state 
of Nevada and so many in New 
York. 

Our own state happens to be 
situated in the very heart of the 
Great Lakes, the state shaped 
like a mitten, and our own town 
sits at the very spot where Lake 
Huron rolls as through a funnel 
into St. Clair River. We have 
but to walk three blocks to 
watch it rolling with our own 
eyes between the United States 
and Canada. We have caught 
wee minnows trying foolishly to swim 
against its swift current, and brought them 
home to feed to our pet turtles, minute 
creatures that came from the tropics. 

The very food we eat has taken on for 
the children an air of romance. Figs from 
Smyrna. Dates from Palestine. Olives 
from Spain. And when we lived in Porto 
Rico, the butter came in little tins from 
Denmark. Bananas come from Central 
America, apricots from California, pineap- 
ples from Hawaii, oranges and grapefruits 
from Florida, and codfish from the coast 
of Maine. Corned beef is sent from South 
America in cans, salmon comes from 
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Oregon, tea from Ceylon, and spices from 
the Orient, all places to find upon our maps, 
and to hear stories about. 

Above the chest, on the wall of our study, 
hangs a map of San Juan Harbor. The 
scale is seven inches to the statute mile, so 
large that even the buildings are represented 
by little black squares and rectangles. It 
is a never ending pleasure to look at it, and 
what a host of vivid pictures it brings forth 
to point out, “Here is where we used to 
take the ferry to Catafio.” There appears 
the vision of a row of cottages, pink, blue, 
and white, squatting in the blistering sun 
along a palm-fringed shore. There is the 
road to Bayamon, and this is the very cor- 
ner upon which we used to live, right here 
at the entrance to the old fort. Look, here 
is the old water gate, and high above it the 
Fortaleza. There is a sentry box, and this 
is where we used to go swimming, down 


below La Perla, a squalid little village 
perched on stilts between the wall and_ the 
sea. And how often we stood upon the wall 
itself, even in the rain, to watch the steam- 
ers nosing homeward, leaving us drenched 
and homesick while they disappeared beyond 
the horizon. 

Most of us would be appalled if we 
realized how little our children really know 
of the world in which we live, and it has 
become apparent to me that our maps have 
been the gateway that opened upon a vast 
storehouse of interest for them. We are 
not through with it—we have merely be- 
gun. It is a study that will never be fin- 
ished. And if some day we can travel again 
in reality, as we hope and plan to do, how 
much more the children will enjoy it for 
knowing a little of what they may look for- 
ward to, than if they knew not what to 
expect, or had no preparation for it. 











© Keystone View Company 


An excellent way to have your child maimed or killed is to let 


him take this method of hooking a ride. 


This picture was 


“made in Germany” but it could have been taken on almost 
any American street. 
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they live anywhere else? Do they have to 
stay there—on those yellow spots?” Of 
course we explained that the yellow spots 
represented a very large area, and that even 
so the Indians did not have to stay there. 
But Father had visited Indian Reservations 
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hard to understand why so few 
people live in the ample state 
of Nevada and so many in New 
York. 

Our own state happens to be 
situated in the very heart of the 
Great Lakes, the state shaped 
like a mitten, and our own town 
sits at the very spot where Lake 
Huron rolls as through a funnel 
into St. Clair River. We have 
but to walk three blocks to 
watch it rolling with our own 
eyes between the United States 
and Canada. We have caught 
wee minnows trying foolishly to swim 
against its swift current, and brought them 
home to feed to our pet turtles, minute 
creatures that came from the tropics. 

The very food we eat has taken on for 
the children an air of romance. Figs from 
Smyrna. Dates from Palestine. Olives 
from Spain. And when we lived in Porto 
Rico, the butter came in little tins from 
Denmark. Bananas come from Central 
America, apricots from California, pineap- 
ples from Hawaii, oranges and grapefruits 
from Florida, and codfish from the coast 
of Maine. Corned beef is sent from South 
America in cans, salmon comes from 
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Oregon, tea from Ceylon, and spices from 
the Orient, all places to find upon our maps, 
and to hear stories about. 

Above the chest, on the wall of our study, 
hangs a map of San Juan Harbor. The 
scale is seven inches to the statute mile, so 
large that even the buildings are represented 
by little black squares and rectangles. It 
is a never ending pleasure to look at it, and 
what a host of vivid pictures it brings forth 
to point out, “Here is where we used to 
take the ferry to Catafio.” There appears 
the vision of a row of cottages, pink, blue, 
and white, squatting in the blistering sun 
along a palm-fringed shore. There is the 
road to Bayamon, and this is the very cor- 
ner upon which we used to live, right here 
at the entrance to the old fort. Look, here 
is the old water gate, and high above it the 
Fortaleza. There is a sentry box, and this 
is where we used to go swimming, down 


below La Perla, a squalid little village 
perched on stilts between the wall and, the 
sea. And how often we stood upon the wall 
itself, even in the rain, to watch the steam- 
ers nosing homeward, leaving us drenched 
and homesick while they disappeared beyond 
the horizon. 

Most of us would be appalled if we 
realized how little our children really know 
of the world in which we live, and it has 
become apparent to me that our maps have 
been the gateway that opened upon a vast 
storehouse of interest for them. We are 
not through with it—we have merely be- 
gun. It is a study that will never be fin- 
ished. And if some day we can travel again 
in reality, as we hope and plan to do, how 
much more the children will enjoy it for 
knowing a little of what they may look for- 
ward to, than if they knew not what to 
expect, or had no preparation for it. 
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An excellent way to have your child maimed or killed is to let 


him take this method of hooking a ride. 


This picture was 


“made in Germany” but it could have been taken on almost 
any American street. 
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Relating Home and School 
Habits 


By AFTron SMITH 
Assistant Professor of Child Care and Training, University of Cincinnati 


came one by one, leading John or Billy 

or Susie by the hand. Each mother re- 
leased her child’s hand and placed it in 
that of the teacher. As the teacher looked 
into the little faces she saw a variety of 
emotions and feelings pictured there. She 
saw a picture of each child’s home training 
from the day of his birth until that first 
day of school. Each picture told her whether 
the child was going to be happy and do well 
in school or not. 

John, she could see at once, was going to 
be happy and do well. He looked healthy. 
He was unafraid. He was interested. He 
seemed to be ready for business and willing 
to work and play with the children and the 
teacher. 

Billy, she could see, had some very un- 
happy days ahead. He was probably going 
to lose time in getting a start and he would 
suffer a great deal of strain before he 
learned to be happy at school. He shrank 
from the teacher and all the children who 
approached him. He screamed, “I want 
to go home! I don’t want to stay here! 
Mother, stay with me!” 

The teacher was not so sure about Susie’s 
future. She was not afraid. In fact she 
played for attention and was inclined to 
show off a little bit. But she was not much 
interested in the school activities. The 
teacher could not tell on the first day 
whether it would take a long time or a 
short time to get Susie interested in work- 
ing with other children. 


Happy John 


HAT did John’s attitude tell the 
teacher about his brief history of 
four or five years? First of all, his good 
color and sturdy body told her that prob- 
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[ was the first day of school. Mothers 


ably he had been reared according to a 
regular health schedule. When regular 
nursing, bathing, and sleeping periods with 
plenty of outdoor life were prescribed at 
birth, John’s preparation for school five 
years hence had begun. His mother had 
also cooperated in the Summer Round-Up 
campaign and had attended to all the doc- 
tor’s recommendations during the preceding 
summer. 

The teacher also knew that his regular 
daily routine had done several things be- 
sides building up good health in John. It 
had helped him to feel independent. He 
did not feel afraid on the first day of 
school, because he was quite able to take 
care of himself. Bit by bit he had learned 
to feed himself by the time he was two. Of 
course, any normal child will feed himself 
by five years of age in spite of too much 
help from the family. But John had been 
helping himself for three years instead of 
only one. This made him feel more confi- 
dent in the new world of school life. But- 
ton by button he had learned to dress him- 
self. Since he was two years of age Mother 
had made a practice of handing him his cap 
instead of putting it on his head, although 
she had to help him straighten it sometimes. 
So John went happily to the lockers with 
thirty other children and found his wraps 
and put them on. 

During his daily routine in these first 
five years of his life he had also been taught 
something else which helped him to start 
right on the first day of school. He had 
been taught how to get along cheerfully 
with people. As a result he could willingly 
work with his teacher and with his class- 
mates. From the beginning his regular 
routine had taught him to expect certain 
duties to come at the same time each day. 
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This made it much easier to accept them as 
a matter of course and be happy about 
them. His mother had also tried to estab- 
lish an attitude of cheerfulness toward his 
daily duties by making them appear as 
pleasant as possible. In order to avoid re- 
sistance and tantrums she had been careful 
not to set up a fear of the bath or of the 
toilet seat. She had been careful not to set 
up a dislike for face washing by the use of 
too cold water, by getting soap in the eyes, 
by rough scrubbing, or by scolding to make 
the child stand still. She had secured obedi- 
ence by enlisting the child’s help and inter- 
est whenever possible. This meant that 
when John arrived at school he did not 
have the attitude that “people are always 
going to be making me do things.” He had 
the feeling instead that “work is fun and 
people are going to show me lots of in- 
teresting things to do, and the teacher wants 
me to help her all the time.” 

He had learned something else, also; and 
he had learned it long before the first day 
of school, for his mother realized that she 
could not train him for school just a few 
days before he entered. He had learned not 
to mind in the least when Mother went 
away and left him with other people. She 
had done this many times in his life. She 
always told him when she was going and 
she always came back and he always had a 
good time while she was gone. So John 
had been preparing during five years for 
this wonderful first day at school and he 
was ready for it. He felt well and able to 
take care of himself, he was eager to work 
with people instead of resisting them, and 
he did not mind having Mother leave him 
with other people. He waved goodbye to 
Mother so cheerfully that she was tempted 
to bid for a tear or take a lingering fare- 
well. But when she saw Billy looking so 
miserable over in his corner she decided to 
let John alone. 


Pathetic Billy 


ow, what besides misery did the teacher 
N read in Billy’s pathetic little face? 
Well, his mother gave her the keynote to 
Billy’s story. She announced in Billy’s pres- 
ence, “I know you are going to have a time 
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with him. He is so spoiled. You see he is 
our baby.” Now Billy had to live up to his 
reputation, didn’t he? But just at that mo- 
ment Billy was too sadly upset to care 
about playing up to a reputation. He was 
genuinely scared. He did not feel able to 
hold his own among all these children, be- 
cause he was not used to doing things for 
himself—not even to putting on his wraps. 
When asked why he wanted to go home 
he said, “Who will help me put on my 
coat ?” When assured that the teacher would 
help him, he sobbed out, “But my mother 
needs me at home anyway.” A little later 
he complained, “My stomach aches. I need 
to go home to get some medicine.” Billy, 
you see, had intelligence, but because he 
was the baby he had been spoiled. He had 
learned to use his intelligence only to get 
himself out of trouble in whatever way he 
could. No one had made use of his intelli- 
gence to train him to face trouble squarely, 
to be unafraid, and to get along without 
Mother. At home there had been daily 
tantrums and scoldings and bribes in order 
to get the daily duties performed. And 
doubtless Billy looked forward to the same 
kind of irregular program of resistance and 
misery in school. The teacher knew that 
children like Billy often begin to enjoy 
school after they have learned how to get 
along with children and the teacher. But 
she also knew that John would probably 
get a half year’s start while Billy was learn- 
ing some of the things which John had 
learned at home before he began to go to 
school. 


Lackadaisical Susie 


usiz’s -lack of interest puzzled the 
S teacher until she learned more about 
her home life. Then she understood. While 
Billy had had too much done for him, Susie 
had not had enough attention. No one in 
the home had taken time to tell her stories, 
or show her pictures, or answer her ques- 
tions, or let her draw with crayons, or 
make things with boxes or blocks or sand. 
She received attention only when she got 
into mischief. Then she was scolded and 
punished and after that she had nothing 
else to do except to get into more mischief. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Besides, scoldings and punishment were bet- 
ter than being ignored all the time. There- 
fore Susie had got into the habit of mis- 
behaving very frequently. She played for 
the attention of both the teacher and the 
children by constant annoyance, just as she 
played for attention at home. 

She had acquired so few constructive in- 
terests at home that the teacher found it 
very hard to interest her in the school ac- 
tivities. When the teacher brought out 
crayons and paper or paint or some other 
interesting ma- 
terial to work 
with, some of 
the children 
were eager to 
begin work be- 
cause they had 
had experi- 
ences with ma- 
terials at 
home. They 
had not all 
had so many 
nice materials, 
but some mothers had encouraged them to 
make things out of newspapers with scissors 
and paste, and one mother had even shown 
her child how to make old-fashioned mud 
pies, so that he knew something about using 
his hands to make things instead of to break 
things. And he was interested in learning 
to do more. Several children, like Susie, 
had very little previous experience with ma- 
terials. They handled them aimlessly or had 
to go through the two- and three-year-old 
stages of experimenting, although they were 
five years old. 

Susie knew nothing about the nice pic- 
tures and stories in books. Therefore when 
the teacher brought out a book it started 
no thrills in Susie. The other children said, 
“Oh, goody, we are going to have a story,” 
or “Oh, Miss X., has it pictures in it?” 
They had been interested in books at home. 
Susie could not even follow the stories 
very well when she tried to listen, because 
she had never heard a great many of the 
words before. The other children under- 
stood all the words because they had heard 
them in stories at home. It was fortunate 
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for Susie that she finally became interested 
in stories before she went into the first 
grade, for it would have been much harder 
for her to learn to read without that inter- 
est. The child who has become familiar 
with many words in stories and home con- 
versation has only to remember how the 
words look in the reading lesson. But the 
child who hears only a few stories and has 
only the most limited conversation at home, 
has to remember how the words look, how 
they sound, and what they mean. The task 
of learning to read seems to be three times 
as hard for him as for the more fortunate 
child who learned their sound and their 
meaning in stories before he entered first 
grade. The more we learn, the easier it is 
to acquire new learning. This is as true 
of children as of grownups. 


Home Habits 


F we could see that early home habits 
| have a great deal to do with the child’s 
school habits and attitudes we would begin 
training the child toward this end long be- 
fore the first day of school. We would not 
plan either consciously or unconsciously to 
keep Billy a baby as long as possible because 
“as soon as he starts to school we won’t 
have a baby any more,” for we would un- 
derstand how we are handicapping the child. 
We would give careful attention to making 
the child feel independent and able to take 
care of himself. We would teach him to 
get along with people and to get along 
without Mother for part of the day, at 
least. We would remember that each new 
interest grows out of those old interests 
which were themselves new at one time. 
We would take time to provide plenty of 
home interests suited to the child’s age be- 
cause the more home interests he takes to 
school, the greater the number of new school 
interests that he will bring home. 


School Habits 


OME children look forward to entering 
S school with a great deal of pleasure 
because they have always heard it spoken 
of as an interesting place where the chil- 
dren have nice times together. Some chil- 
dren are afraid to go to school because they 
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have frequently heard such remarks as, 
“You had better settle down now. You 
can’t act that way when you start to 
school.” “What will the teacher think 
when she sees you behaving like that?” 
“I’m going to tell the teacher on you and 
she won’t like you any more.” It is no won- 
der that children who hear these remarks 
learn to think of school as a dreadful place 
and think of the teacher as a fearful person. 
It is not strange that they cry to be taken 
home on the first day. 

Sometimes we make it hard for children 
on the first day of school by dressing them 
up especially for that day. If we let them 
wear their best clothes which have more 
complicated fastenings, they cannot manage 
them so easily as the simpler clothes with 
which they are more familiar. Sometimes 
the child feels self-conscious because he is 
dressed up. He may hesitate to swing freely 
into the school activities because he remem- 
bers oft repeated admonitions such as “Be 
careful. Don’t get your best suit dirty.” 
A great deal of study has been given to the 
problem of how to make children’s clothes 
attractive and at the same time easy to put 
on so that children can dress themselves 
with the least possible help. The mother 
can help prepare her child for self-reliance 
in school by making use of some of these 
helps in planning his clothes. 


Adjustments 


HERE are some adjustments in chil- 

dren’s habits which should be made not 
too long in advance of the first day of 
school, but which must not be left until the 
last days before school opens. If a child is 
still taking a long nap in the afternoons 
and he is to enter the afternoon session of 
kindergarten, the nap time should be short- 
ened to a rest period only some weeks be- 
fore the opening of school. The time for 
the rest should be moved on so as to fall 
after three o’clock when he will be home 
from kindergarten. If for any reason the 
breakfast or lunch period will have to be 
changed to fit the new school program, this 
change should be made some weeks’ahead. 
The same is true if getting-up time has to 
be changed. Do not start all of the changes 
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in his routine at the same time, but allow 
the child to become accustomed to changes 
gradually. When planning the new daily 
schedule, be sure to allow time enough to 
avoid rush and hurry. Get the child up 
early enough so that Mother won’t have 
to urge him to hurry with dressing, with 
breakfast, with toilet duties, until he be- 
comes so upset that toilet habits go wrong, 
appetite grows poor, and Mother finds her- 
self taking over the responsibility for dress- 
ing him in order to get him to school on 
time. 

Try to have the child enter the new and 
exciting school life with as many home ad- 
justments out of the way as possible before 
the first day of school. He will have enough 
new experiences to get used to in school 
without having to learn a new home routine 
at the same time. Therefore, the new home 
routine should get under way several weeks 
before school opens. Day by day try to 
bring him to school out of a quiet, orderly 
home. He gets a much better start at school 
for the day than when he comes flushed and 
in tantrums from the excitement and fatigue 
of the morning rush. It is not easy for 
Mother to engineer an orderly home routine 
in the early morning when each member of 
the household must be somewhere on the 
stroke of nine. But the child’s day at school 
is more successful if he has a mother who 
can start him off right. 


For Study and Discussion 


1. Make a list of habits which will help 
the child to succeed in school. 

2. Make a list of habits which might 
well be corrected before the first day of 
school. 

3. What will happen if we start correct- 
ing all of the child’s wrong habits at one 
time? 

4. Is it possible to be too eager to pro- 
vide the child with home interests in order 
to create many school interests? What will 
be the effect on the child if we try to force 
him to be interested in stories and materials? 

5. Is it easier for the older child to “get 
at” his home work if a certain time is set 
aside for it in the regular daily home pro- 
gram? 
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The Child and His Goal 


By Zy_tpHa C. ALLEN 


HIS is what we are all trying to do 

—help our child to reach his goal. 

We want to do everything that we 
can. But we hardly know just how to go 
about it. 

Oftentimes the word “goal” suggests 
some occupation or calling to the further- 
ance of which we should direct our child’s 
education. But how can we tell at an early 
age what our boy or girl is best fitted to 
be? And how can they tell us to what par- 
ticular star they wish to “hitch their 
wagon”? Unless your child is a pronounced 
genius neither he nor you can guess for 
what profession or work he is best fitted. 
And if he is a real genius you can teach 
water to run up-hill easier than you can 
tempt him from his talent. 

But why should we consider the goal to 
be attained some profession or life work? 
Wouldn’t it be better and simpler to teach 
our children how to live? 

A friend of mine has two sons whose 
father died when they were quite young. 
She has brought them up 


“In giving my boys an education,” she 
said, “I have been financially handicapped. 
I could not do as much as I wished for 
them. But I have always given them to un- 
derstand that education is not an end, but 
rather a means to an end. The path that 
leads to the Fountain of Knowledge from 
college is smooth and easy compared with 
the longer, rockier path that leads from a 
high school education, but eventually the 
two paths reach the same fountain. 

“Take, for example, two men who began 
life some sixty years ago. One boy was 
given a college education, and having re- 
ceived his diploma he felt that he knew a 
great deal and rested, so to speak, on his 
honors. The other boy acquired a knowl- 
edge of reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic in a 
little red schoolhouse in the country and 
went out to work at the age of thirteen con- 
scious that there was much to be learned. 
Who do you think was the more interest- 
ing, more useful man at sixty—he who had 
been adding to his learning all through the 
years, who had acquired 





to young manhood at a 
considerable sacrifice. Re- 
cently she said to me, “My 
boys have missed their 
father’s love and com- 
panionship ; they have lost 
the inheritance he might 
have earned for them, but 
I have given them two 
tools to work with and 
with these tools they are 
equipped to meet life.” 
The tools were Character 
and Education. 
Education and charac- 
ter—nothing very unusual 
about her statement—but 
her ideas of education and 
character were unusual. 








his education in, shall we 
say, the University of 
Hard Knocks; or the col- 
lege graduate who has his 
diploma framed on the 
walls of his library, and 
a library in which are only 
dusty books? 

“Have your child learn 
all he can in school. It is 
the easiest path to the 
Fountain of Knowledge. 

- But teach him that the 
amount of learning a child 
receives is no more im- 
portant than the way in 
which he uses it. An edu- 
cation to be of value must 
be used; and you cannot 
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use your education without adding to your 
knowledge.” 

Speaking of character, my friend says, 
“Of course, I taught my boys the broad 
principles of honesty, straightforw ardness, 
and square-dealing, as well as the lesser 
qualities of promptness, neatness, politeness, 
and tact. And I have always held up be- 
fore them the idea that work—any kind of 
work that was well done—was noble ; that 
the only kind of work to be ashamed of was 
work that was poorly done. Any person is 
a failure who does less than his best.” 

Where I think many of us fail as parents 
is in giving our children the impression that 
they are somehow handicapped; that some 
other child has a little advantage over them. 
What a common expression it is to hear, 
“Oh, if only my boy could have the money 
spent on him that Johnnie has, could go to 
summer camp or dancing schools!” or “If 


Priscilla could only take high-priced music 
lessons the way Mary does!” It seems to 
me that I have said something like that my- 
self, or else thought it. Maybe you have. 
And now I say, “Shame on us, teaching our 
children to doubt their strength.” 

We should teach our child that to him is 
given the power and ability to make a suc- 
cess, not with the tools of John or Mary, 
but with his own equipment. Not in an- 
other city, or at some other time, but here 
and now. Teach him to succeed in school 
in spite of the teacher he does not like, the 
study in which he is not interested, or the 
child who sits near and annoys him. ‘Teach 
him the habit of succeeding, not because of 
obstacles but in spite of them. These are 
but spurs to try his mettle. No game is 
interesting if it means an easy victory. And 
Life is an interesting game. 
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© D. Warren Boyer 
Teach him the habit of succeeding, even in play, not be- 
cause of obstacles, but in spite of them. 
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Getting Eyes Ready 
for School 


By B. FRANKLIN Royer, M.D. 
Medical Director of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


ETTING eyes ready for school? Cer- 
(Gu why not? Mothers attend to 

various details of getting children 
ready for school—new suits, new dresses, 
new shoes and stockings, even trips to the 
barber to have the hair well trimmed and 
arranged. Yet how rarely do mothers think 
of learning whether the child is physically 
fit for school and how rarely do they make 
an inquiry concerning the condition of their 
children’s eyes. 

The eyes are a child’s most precious pos- 
session. Education is secured principally 
by means of vision. Without good vision 
the whole educational procedure must be 
altered. Many children pass through pre- 
school life—when the eyes are only occa- 
sionally used for close vision, and for very 
short periods of time—without the parents’ 
detecting any evidence of faulty eyesight. 

This does not mean the child may enter 
school and take up work that requires close 
use of the eyes every day without showing 
some evidence of vision unfit for the school 
work. That admirable organization, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
has done much in recent years to stimulate 
a movement for the complete examination 
of children before school age. This move- 
ment is called the Summer Round-Up. The 
organization has realized that children need 
looking over for the purpose of getting the 
doctor’s stamp of approval, “physically fit,” 
and determining whether all is well with 
the child when school age is reached. Dur- 
ing the summer months, from the close of 
the school year up to the autumn opening, 
it is becoming the custom in many commu- 
nities to examine all children who are old 
enough to enter school—kindergarten or the 
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first grade—to ascertain whether every or- 
gan in the child’s body is doing its full 
job well. 

Such an examination, if complete, reveals, 
of course, whether the eyes are in a state 
of normal health and are performing their 
job of seeing as well as they ought to, and 
whether they are so perfectly formed that 
they are capable of taking on the load of 
eye work that comes with school entrance. 


Eyes and Schools 


ate years ago, soon after school at- 
tendance had become general, and in 
many countries compulsory, the newspapers 
and medical journals were full of discus- 
sion about the vision of school children and 
the effect of school life upon the eyes of 
children. The discussions were based prin- 
cipally upon studies made by great eye 
physicians in St. Petersburg, Breslau, Lon- 
don, New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
Some of these physicians had themselves sus- 
tained permanent damage to vision during 
school attendance which they felt could 
have been prevented had the condition of 
their eyes been studied before they entered 
school. These great eye physicians urged 
that the vision of every child should be ac- 
curately determined before entering school. 

Because of a shortage of funds and a 
shortage of doctors and nurses, in a great 
many school systems the child may go as 
far as the third grade before a careful ac- 
counting of the eyes is made by school 
physicians and school nurses. The vision 
of very young children is not yet being 
tested routinely when the other organs of 
the body are examined. Some may not 
realize that special training is required for 
testing the visual acuity of the young child. 
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Eye Tests 


ERTAIN staff officers of the National 

Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness have been actively engaged in popular- 
izing a method of testing the visual acuity 
of children from three to six years of age. 
This consists of playing a game with the 
symbol E printed in various sizes on a chart 
originally planned for grownups who had 
not learned to read. The block letter E is 
referred to as a funny little animal. By 
exhibiting it through a hole in the card, 
while pretending the letter is an animal in 
a cage, a pony in a stable, or what not, the 
little child can be induced to indicate by 
a gesture of his hand which way the legs 
point. As no reference is made to the doc- 
tor, the child is put at his ease and may 
dependably reveal to the examiner exactly 
how well he sees the character and, hence, 
how well he will see the printed page or 
chart used in early school work. 





The way the game is played 


Suppose the child is not able to see as 
well as he should, what then? The same 
procedure should be followed as if any other 
organ were found to be at fault. The fam- 
ily doctor will be able to recommend an 
eye consultant who may determine exactly 
what is wrong with the eye, or whether 
there is any other part of the body that is 
responsible for the defective eye condition. 
It may be found that the eye error can be 
corrected by the use of proper glasses; if 
so, glasses should be provided. It may hap- 
pen that treatment is required for some 
other part of the body—perhaps at some 
distance from the eye. 

It is not generally known by parents that 
eye faults which make clear pictures 
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impossible; or eyes so forined that’only indis- 
tinct pictures appear in the eye, may cause 
eyestrain and irritation of the nervous sys- 
tem which may make the child irritable, thus 
prompting him to get into mischief, or 
sometimes so completely upset him that 
symptoms of chorea, or St. Vitus’ dance, 
may appear. If the eye fault is properly 
corrected, these unfortunate conditions will 
usually be entirely averted and the child’s 
progress in school will not be hampered by 
these remediable faults. Why wait until 
the eye defect is disturbing the child’s 
health? Why wait until the defect is dis- 
covered in school and then interrupt the 
school program by withdrawing the child 
for eye care? 


Preparedness 


Oo, the wise plan is to be certain that 
N the eyes are ready for school, to be 
sure that the eyes are given every scientific 
aid which modern medicine has to offer. 

A word to those whose children are al- 
ready pupils in the public school system. If 
you have been notified that your child may 
have some trouble with his eyes, have you 
taken the necessary steps to find out what 
it is and have it remedied? You must bear 
in mind that the school doctor or school 
nurse can make only a superficial examina- 
tion in the school room, and that the com- 
plete study must be made in an office fully 
equipped for this purpose. Detection of a 
fault does not solve the problem. Not until 
the cause of the defect is determined and 
corrected, if this is possible, can you feel 
that you have done your full duty in the 
matter. 

Getting eyes ready for school, then, 
means first a careful physical examination 
and a careful test of vision by one who 
knows a great deal about children, a real 
stock-taking of the health of the child and 
of all of his special sense organs—studies 
of the eyes, ears, nose, mouth and throat, 
as well as the heart and lungs. 

Getting eyes ready for school means cor- 
recting the errors found that cause eye 
trouble and thus promoting eye ease and 
eye comfort and, as a result, school progress. 
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Kitchen Kindergartens 


By SUSANNAH LILLIAN LACKORN 


ECAUSE a lack of funds 
Bars it quite impos- 
sible to establish public 
kindergartens in all our schools, 
perhaps the greatest favor we 
can do for the little child is 
to bring kindergarten exten- 
sion into the home, with the 
wise, loving mother as teacher. 
The average mother is the 
child’s most important teacher 
during the early formative 
period, and much of his fu- 
ture success or failure lies in her hands. 
Even if the child is fortunate enough to 
attend kindergarten, the mother has him in 
charge for the other twenty-two hours of 
the day. Consequently the mother who 
really lives with her child, and lets the 
child work with her and for her as she goes 
about her kitchen and other duties, is with- 
out doubt the mother who will have the 
greatest understanding of her child, and 
who will therefore be the most successful. 
Children love to do things for Mother 
and with Mother, and it is a proud day for 
any youngster when he can help Daddy also. 
Let us encourage them. Of course we could 
accomplish a great deal more without their 
“help,” but let us not overlook the very im- 
portant fact that the foundation of charac- 
ter is laid through this very understanding 
and companionship. 

Even a tiny child can assist in setting the 
table, and through this service he learns 
arithmetic, for he must count spoons, knives, 
forks, and many other accessories. He also 
learns accuracy and neatness and patience. 
And a small word of encouragement and 
praise from Mother or Daddy, perhaps only, 
“How lovely the table looks this evening 
with all those spoons laid so straight,” 
brings happiness to the small toiler in addi- 
tion to the satisfaction gained from a task 
well done. 
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A little child can dry dishes, 
help in preparing vegetables, 
turn the meat grinder, polish 
the silver, put fresh paper on 
the lower shelves of kitchen 
cupboards, water the flowers, 
and perform scores of other 
household tasks. 

When Mother is baking 
<”' cookies, she can give each of 
the children a little rolling pin, 
a board, and some dough. It 
will transport them to fairy- 
land to roll and cut a few cookies, and 
incidentally they will learn many useful 
lessons while being transported! For in- 
stance, they will acquire practice in concen- 
tration, ingenuity, and coordination of 
hands and brain. In addition to this, the 
mother can tell them delightful stories 
about the sugar, the butter, and the flour 
which will help to enlarge their vocabu- 
laries, their memories, and their store of 
knowledge. 

Then, too, we must not overlook the 
fact that cookies baked by small hands far 
surpass in deliciousness and gastronomic 
delight anything the adult could possibly 
make! Of course, these savory morsels some- 
times become dark-hued in the process of 
handling — though without any loss of 
flavor—but as all germs are killed in the 
baking there remains only the joy of par- 
taking. 

Mother can let the children make vege- 
table soup in their own tiny pots. Nothing 
she could make would be half so epicurean 
in taste. Through participating in cooking 
many children overcome a dislike for a par- 
ticular vegetable, and learn to enjoy all 
vegetables. No doubt they will ask, “Where 
do we get carrots, Mother?” This offers 
a splendid opportunity for the mother to 
tell the youngsters of the tiny seeds which 
are planted in the moist, dark earth, and 
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how the sun, the rain, and the air help them 
to grow into lovely little plants. The pos- 
sibilities of adding to the children’s store 
of knowledge are unlimited. 

Every child should have well built, con- 
structive, educational toys which help te de- 
velop action and initiative. He should have 
a place to keep those toys. A boy might 
have a large packing box and call it a 
“Treasure Chest,” as a stimulus to his im- 
agination. Every child should have a place 
of his very own where no one may enter 
without his permission. This sense of owner- 
ship becomes a tremendous builder of self- 
respect when he feels that he is the sublime 
ruler of a little kingdom, small perhaps but 
all his very own. If he has a shoe bag for 
his shoes, hangers, and a rod upon which to 
hang his clothes, a laundry bag for soiled 
clothing, and a place for his books he will 
naturally take pride in being neat. 

Remember, too, that a wise and careful 
choice of books, poems, and songs influences 
spiritual growth. Be sure to give your child 
plenty of Mother Goose, Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, and Longfellow. There are scores 
of other splendid stories and songs which 
the mother and child may recite, sing, or 
act out together. The Beatrix Potter stories 
are ideal for the small tot, and 
many of these can be drama- 
tized, much to the delight of 
the child. 

Every child enjoys doing or 
making things. Let him make 
a scrap book out of the abun- 
dance of material supplied by 
the magazines, the daily news 
sheet, and the Sunday school 
paper. Give him a place where 
he can keep his blunt scissors, 
paste, and colored crayons. 





Above all, praise his efforts. The first at- 
tempts will be jumbled affairs, but later, 
as he progresses in nimbleness of fingers 
and clearness of intellect, he will delight 
in making books of advertisements of good 
things to eat, and books illustrating travel, 
flowers, and children. A girl may like to 
cut out and paste pictures showing “My 
House” with a page for each room and its 
furnishings, its yard, and its garden. A 
boy would delight in making a scrap book 
of nothing but automobiles, trains, boats, 
or airplanes. The possibilities are endless, 
and many a dreary afternoon can be trans- 
formed into one of deep satisfactions. 

I should like to mention in passing that 
an excellent, inexpensive paste may be made 
of flour, boric acid (1 teaspoon to a cup 
of flour), and water enough to make a thick 
paste. Set in hot water and stir until clear. 
Then add a drop or two of perfume or 
toilet water and you will have a paste that 
will keep for several weeks. 

“The Kindergarten Children’s Hour,” 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
is a delightful as well as an inexpensive set 
of books for both the mother and the little 
child, and I take pleasure in recommending 
it. It is composed of Talks to Mothers, 

Talks to Children, Stories for 
Children, Occupations for Chil- 
dren, and a book of songs with 
music, which may be drama- 
tized as well as sung by the 
very small child. These books 
offer a comprehensive and in- 
teresting course of training for 
the mother of young children, 
and are recommended by the 
. chairman of the Committee on 
Kindergarten Extension of the 
National Congress. 


Stupy ProcrRams 
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this year’s study courses. Spaces are provided for the names of your 
association and president, for leader’s name and each meeting date. 
Blue Folder—A Parent Education Course: La 
Concerning Older Children, directed by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt (i 
Gold Folder—A Home Economics Course: | 

The Home of Today, by Dr. Margaret Justin 


Cuitp WELFARE, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Training for Leisure Through 
Elementary School Clubs 


By RutuH B. HALL 


Publicity Chairman, Wheatley School Parent-Teacher Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


77 Ow we spend our leisure is a ques- 
H tion of deep interest today to the 
thinkers not only of our nation but 

of the world. 

Two great organizations which had their 
inception in the welfare of our children, the 
National Education Association and_ the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, have both long held the worthy use of 
leisure to be one of their chief objectives. 
It is in leisure time that we do what we 
really want to do. At that time we can be 
ourselves to the fullest. 

Why deplore the waste of precious youth 
which is seen in an unworthy use of leisure ? 
All parents and teachers know that we must 
begin at the beginning of life to teach. The 
preschool child brings to kindergarten habits 
of emotional reaction, habits of preference 
in his play and habits of taste as to what 
he enjoys doing. The school takes him as 
he is, strives to strengthen that which is 
social and to supplant the undesirable traits 
with the desirable. 

To get down to simple facts, what can 
a local parent-teacher association do to nur- 
ture the wholesome use of leisure among its 
children? This is the way one association 
accepted the challenge. 


A Wheatley School Project 
HE Wheatley School, Washington, 


D. C., is an elementary public school 
of twenty-two rooms ranging from kinder- 
garten to eighth grade, with a manual train- 
ing shop, a sewing room, and a cooking 
room, all of which are well equipped and 
in charge of specially trained teachers. The 
enrollment in the building is about eight 
hundred, of which the majority are Ameri- 
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can born and from English-speaking homes. 

The administrative principal originated 
the idea of Friday afternoon clubs, and the 
parent-teacher association, seeing in these 
clubs great possibilities for the children, as- 
sumed the responsibility for them and be- 
came club sponsors. 

There are two types of clubs for children 
sponsored by the Wheatley Parent-Teacher 
Association, so it is necessary to define the 
word “clubs” as used in this article. The 
association sponsors a group of clubs meet- 
ing in school hours, and another group of 
clubs meeting outside of school hours. This 
article is confined to those clubs meeting in 
school hours on Friday afternoon from two 
to three. These clubs are led by teachers. 
The parent-teacher association also sponsors 
at present three other clubs for children 
which meet outside of school hours: Troup 
57 Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, and a newly 
organized Boy Scout troop. 


Organizing the Clubs 


HE Friday afternoon clubs were organ- 
"Tizea in the following manner: The 
principal called a meeting of teachers of 
grades five to eight, and a few kindergarten 
and first grade teachers. At this conference 
the teachers chose the clubs which they 
wished to lead, and selected those in whose 
hobbies they were interested. “Are these 
grade teachers fitted to do this kind of lead- 
ing?” some may ask. Emphatically, yes. 
Behind these hobbies are years of keen in- 
terest, enthusiasm, summer study in special 
schools and universities, travel, and above 
all a deep knowledge of child nature and 
needs. 


The next step was the preparation of 
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mimeographed sheets for distribution to the 
children. The sheets gave a list of the clubs, 
with the name of the teacher who was to 
lead each club, and the time and place of 
meeting. Pupils were requested to indicate 
their first, second, and third choice, with 
reasons for the first choice. 

The clubs included as hobby subjects 
literature, the drama, nature study, sing- 
ing, needlework, basketry, art, rhythmic 
dancing, “know your city,” fancy cooking, 
Junior Red Cross, orchestra, airplanes, 
stamps and coins, and first aid. 

Club leaders spoke briefly at assembly 
when it was necessary to make more clear 
just what a club would do. Then the club 
papers were distributed to the children. 
Discussion of the clubs followed. Questions 
were asked and answered, and suggestions 
were offered when necessary to help a child 
make a decision. 

The papers were then collected and sorted 
into clubs by first choice. It was necessary 
for the teachers to go carefully over the 
names sent to them, and to adjust a few 
children to second or third choice in order 
that no club might be too large for the indi- 
vidual attention of a leader. An effort was 
made to hold club memberships down to 
twenty-five, or fewer in some cases. When 
the lists were complete, every child in grades 
V to VIII was a member of some club. 

When the Friday clubs met for the first 
time each leader had made definite plans 
and had secured necessary materials. ‘There- 
fore the children found themselves in a 
stimulating atmosphere and responded ac- 
cordingly. Children and teacher together 
decided what they wanted to do and set a 
definite aim for themselves. 


The Association and the Clubs 


HAT does the parent-teacher asso- 
WV ciation do toward maintaining the 
clubs? The association’s responsibility is 
twofold. Members keep themselves _in- 
formed regarding the clubs. Not only do 
the officers visit the clubs, but groups of 
mothers visit them to watch their children 
at work. They in turn spread the informa- 
tion they have gained. 
Financial support is another service given 
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to the clubs. Club leaders make requests 
to the parent-teacher association for needed 
materials which are not furnished as school 
supplies, such as reeds for basketry, model 
airplane materials, music for the orchestra, 
and cooking supplies. In many cases the 
children bring their own materials, such as 
cloth and tools for needlework, dancing 
slippers, or soap for soap carving. The 
parent-teacher association is always ready 
quietly to help whenever a child is not able 
to bring material from home. The art and 
Red Cross clubs receive contributions from 
the District of Columbia Junior Red Cross 
during the first semester. Articles produced 
from these funds are added to the Junior 
Red Cross Christmas gifts to the hospital. 

The relationship between the parent- 
teacher association and the clubs at first 
glance seems one-sided, but this is not the 
case. The dramatic, glee, rhythmic danc- 
ing, sewing, and art clubs produced a spring 
play for the benefit of the parent-teacher 
association fund. An operetta produced at 
Christmas for the upper and lower grades 
at assembly was attended by a large group 
of mothers who were loud in their praise 
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of the clubs presenting it. At the February 
meeting of the parent-teacher association, 
a play based. on Founders Day was pro- 
duced. 

The art club has been able to show its 
appreciation of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion in yet another way. Through posters 
it has advertised the leading activities of the 
ways and means committee and the enter- 
tainments put on by the District of Colum- 
bia Congress of Parents and Teachers. In 
addition it has made a series of posters 
showing the various activities of the parent- 
teacher association. ‘These were exhibited 
by a member in a report made at the parent- 
teacher course at George Washington Uni- 


versity. 
: The Results 
HAT are the chief results of Friday 
WV afternoon clubs as conducted at 
Wheatley ? 

Both parents and teachers desire purpose- 
ful activity for their children as a necessary 
part of the learning process. Parents and 
teachers alike see the need for training in 
the wise use of leisure. School clubs defi- 
nitely train for leisure, and at the same 
time are in harmony with the trend of 
modern education. 

Every club leader has had evidences of 
awakened interest in club activities during 
the time that the child spends at home. The 
radio has new meaning when children hear 
operas, parts of which the glee club has 
studied. Posters and linoleum block prints 
are brought to school on Monday, finished 
at home over the week-end. A lovely bit of 
poetry from a current magazine is brought 
to the literary club leader, “because it made 
me think of the poem we studied in the 
club last Friday.” 

Modern educational aims are not neg- 
lected by club activity. Desirable habits as 
well as training in skills are fostered. While 
the children enjoy their clubs they are also 
making a decided growth in the develop- 
ment of power. 

Clubs are child centered. The child’s 
needs have placed him in his particular club. 
His interest has led him there. It is a case 
of “having to do what he wants to do”— 
to borrow a phrase from Dr. Bagley—every 
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Friday. The children become members of 
a group with similar needs. Together the 
children and teacher plan and work. The 
teacher is a guide and advisor but never a 
dictator. 

In the club hour the teacher learns to 
know the individual needs of her group as 
she can nowhere else. The child’s confi- 
dence is strengthened as his power to do 
increases. His leadership comes to the sur- 
face when he is confronted with the thing 
he likes to do. A spirit of comradeship aris- 
ing from mutual interest is born between 
teacher and child and makes the _pupil- 
teacher relationship a new delight. 


BB 
SUPPRESSED 


By Daisy LEE Ervin 


I'd like to be a pirate maid 
And plow the rolling sea, 

And drink great draughts of bitter ale, 
And shout out lustily— 

But I am teaching fractions, verbs, 


And rivers in geography. 


I'd like to hold a telescope 

Ranged on horjzons gray cloud-flecked ; 
I'd like to swagger blithely from 

All that is circumspect— 
While I am telling Jack and Jean 

To keep their heads erect. 


I'd like to treasure as rare coins 
Old fears and loves and hates; 

I'd like to swing a shining dirk 
And halloo to my mates— 

But I sit calmly watching girls 
And boys learn history dates. 


I'd like to live this pirate life 
For years and years and years ; 
But I must put away these dreams, 
And frown away my tears, 
And firmly send Leander Jones 
To wash his grimy ears. 


—Wiisconsin Journal of Education. 
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Boy, a Dog, 


and 


the City 


By CHRISTOPHER PoPE 


T the best a city is an artificial place 
in which to bring up a boy. Per- 
haps the least one can do to offset 


the unnatural situation is to let a boy have 
a dog. 

First of all, it gives him a chore, and 
the city boy as a rule is sadly in need of 
a chore. A girl may be called upon to help 
in the manifold domestic tasks; but what 
task is there for a boy, that being so brim- 
ful of muscle hunger ? Practically nothing. 
Give him a chore. Give him a pup. 

There'll be plenty to do then, with no 
idle hours to bore him or to lead him into 
devious paths. The pup is even more brim- 
ful of energy than the boy, and proves a 
charge that demands patience, persistence, 
finesse, continued study and experiment. 
Unquestionably, the guiding of the pup will 
tend toward the acquirement of a liberal 
education on the part of the boy. 

And what a playfellow a young dog is, 
what an ideal playfellow! Lest the pup 
should tear the house down, somebody has 
to give him, every day, regular hours out 
of doors wherein to stage his activities. And 
this outdoor lure is mighty good for the boy, 
immured as he is so many hours in the 
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close schoolroom. Finally, when the frolic- 
some “Hund” is tired out, what a house 
friend he proves, companionable, devoted, 
watchful even in his weariness. 

Lead a pup along a city street and note 
the lighting up of the face of every child 
you meet. What unaffected interest and 
gladness are evinced as the youngster looks 
upon his contemporary in age and friskiness 
and divine foolishness. They belong one to 
another, they are affinities, and they know 
it. There is no need of introduction or re- 
serve, no holding back. Pup and youth ex- 
change salutations without delay. 

A boy who owns a dog is less likely to 
dawdle. ‘There is something to get up for 
in the morning. There’s a trembling bit of 
life egging on the boy to hurry with the 
morning’s task of dressing; with a hungry 
dog waiting to be fed, there’s no undue 
delay over breakfast. A dog is the best 
“mother’s helper” that I know. His aid 
assuredly overbalances the lot of trouble 
that he makes; if he isn’t spoiled, if much 
of his care is borne by the boy in the house, 
he becomes more an asset than a liability. 

Then a dog appeals to the unquenchable 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Letter toa 
Mother 


By ArtTHUR DEAN 


DraR MorHerR OF YOUNGER SCHOOL 
CHILDREN: 


ERHAPS this is your youngest child’s 
Pies day of school. Let’s hope he 

will be properly introduced into its 
mysteries. For my own personal elation I'd 
rather take my child to his first day of 
school and to his first teacher than to dele- 
gate him to any other person because some- 
how it’s a pretty sacred sort of trip and I 
want to be in at the start. But I don’t 
want the other children to think he is a 
baby or to have the teacher say to herself, 
“Here’s another mamma’s precious darling.” 
The youngster must not be embarrassed by 
my own selfish satisfactions. 

For the first time in his existence your 
child will be but one of a group where his 
actions will be treated absolutely on their 
merits. Up to now he may have tan- 
trumized to get what he wanted. He may 
have bulldozed his playmates into giving 
him their toys. He may have cry-babied 
when he stumbled or have thrown a stone 
when he was angry. He 
may have said, “I won’t, I 
Won’t, | WON’T,” 
thrown things right and 
left on least provocation, 
and lied most outrageously. 

Now he is one of forty. 
The ‘“‘playthings’’ are 
equally distributed. No 
child has special privileges. 
There is no mamma, 


Mamma, MAMMA busi- 
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The street is now the schoolroom. 
The home yard is now a seat. The gave-in- 
to-keep-the-peace mother is now supplanted 
by a serene teacher from whose shoulders 
troubles roll off like water. What a change! 

And this change, Mother, will help your 
young child. He needs the sort of discipline 
and training which you cannot give be- 
cause the situations and exigencies at school 
are necessarily different from those at 
home. You must now be a new kind of 
philosopher. The youngster will have his 
troubles; somebody will hit him, someone 
will grab the peach you so carefully put into 
his lunch box, he will come home repeat- 
ing a foul word or minus a hat or with a 
blackened eye. God intended mothers to 
be philosophers or else he’d never have 
provided neighbors’ children. 

One of the best ways to know what he is 
doing and why is to belong to the parent- 
teacher association, attend its meetings, 
meet the teachers, hear the principal or 
superintendent tell what the school is doing 
and why it is doing it. Listen to other 
mothers while they tell of their troubles 
and perhaps yours will shrink or melt by 
comparison. 

In these days there are lots of new things 
in schools. “I did not have them,” I hear 
you say, “when I was a girl.” Very true. 
And we didn’t have radio, airplanes, tele- 
vision, automobiles, or in- 
stallment plans. Times have 
changed and so have the 
schools. They teach more 
things and teach differently 
than in your day. They use 
the language of tests, intel- 
ligence quotients, correla- 
tions, functioning, reactions, 
upper tenth which confuses 
you. They tell your child 
what he should eat and 
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wear, when he should bathe and how he 
should sleep. They teach him to read, to 
figure, to write, to sing, and to recite differ- 
ently from the way it was done in your 
day. It is all very confusing. 

Find out why this is so by attending 
meetings of the parent-teacher association, 
by keeping abreast of the times, and by 
visiting the school. The local newspaper is 
forever featuring mews concerning the 
schools. School departments in many cities 
issue most timely bulletins for teachers and 
citizens describing innovations as well as 
current classroom practice. 

Some day you may get this note from 
Teacher: “I am sorry to say that Albert is not 
doing satisfactory work ...I regret . . . pays 
no attention . . . seems to lack ability to take 
hold. Unless there is an improvement he 
will not be promoted into the next grade.” 


And then you'll be upset. Oh dear, what 


will you do and say? Albert may be 
spanked, Teacher damned, Father blamed 
for having fool children, neighbors teld, and 
complaining letters written to the school 
board. Hold your horses, Mother. In most 
cases it is a very simple matter to under- 
stand and not always a difficult thing to 
mend. Usually the child has not adjusted 
himself to the school. In his home yard he 
had no one reciting where he had to listen; 
in his home he was not required to perform 
any mental tasks; he was perhaps not cor- 
rected for grabbing, for speaking out when 
told to be quiet, or for petty deceits. Re- 
member that no matter how well brought 
up your child has been the school environ- 
ment differs from that of the home, and 
the routine of school is perhaps burden- 
some to the lively individual child with a 
high degree of intelligence no less than to 
the child of inferior mentality. 





HEART’S DESIRE 


By RacHEL GRISWALD PRATT 


N your hands we place these children, 
[oe teachers of a mighty race. 
Tho from towering mansion or lowly 
shack, 

Restless and wilful one and all they come, 

Begrimed or clean, alert or dull, 

Practical, dreamy, well-mannered, or sadly 
neglected, 

Yet individuals each and every one. 

Would you mould them after a single cast- 
ing, 

As the laborer pours the molten steel ? 

His not an easy task!” .. . “NO!” 

Comes back the ringing answer. 

“Ours the soul-fatiguing way of the true 
artist 

Who bends above the potter’s wheel keenly 
aware 

Lest the slightest slip should spoil 

The perfect symmetry of each new shape!” 
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FULL MEASURE 
By Lenore Everso.e FIsHER 
Sweetest kind of smile, 
Mischief all the while, 


Everlasting joy, 
Basketful of boy. 
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What the Doctor Knows About Alcohol 


Excerpts from an Address by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, President, 
National Conference of Social Workers 


AN EXPLODED THEORY 
1. Alcohol is always a narcotic, never a stimulant, and therefore has none of the 
uses ordinarily attributed to it, such as supporting the heart or bringing people out 
of fainting fits. The supposed value of alcohol in medicine has been exploded long ago. 
In our best hospitals it is almost obsolete. 


A DRAIN ON THE POCKETBOOK 

2. Although it is bad for health the use of alcohol is still worse for the pocket- 
book, especially for the 87 per cent portion of the population that doesn’t pay any 
income tax. ‘The loss of the wages which are drunk up, instead of being put into the 
maintenance of the family, injures the health of the wife and especially of the children, 
whose proper nutrition and physical care depend upon what the breadwinner earns. 


CAUSES DISEASE 
3. It produces in a certain percentage of those who take it a fatal disease of the 
liver—cirrhosis. “The amount of this disease has markedly declined since prohibition, 
even under such poor enforcement as we now have. 


INSANITY 
4. Alcoholic insanity has likewise been diminished under prohibition and is in- 
creased by alcohol. 
' PNEUMONIA 
5. Infectious diseases—such as pneumonia—have a mortality of 30 to 40 per cent 
in those who do not take alcohol and 70 to 90 per cent in those who do. The body’s 
resistance of other infectious diseases is likewise diminished by the taking of alcohol. 


AUTOMOBILE DRIVING 

6. Probably more serious than any of these effects of alcoholism is the number 
of automobile accidents due to the clumsiness and recklessness of those ordinarily called 
“drunken drivers,” although their drunkenness has only reached that stage which 
makes them careless and unskillful and may have been produced by only one or two 
cocktails. The person has no idea he is drunk and would not be recognized as such 
under ordinary conditions. There is no safety for children on our highways until all 
those who drive automobiles can be prevented from taking a drink within six hours 
of the time when they go on the street to drive. 





TEMPERANCE VERSUS ABSTINENCE 

Of course there is no possibility of this except under prohibition. It should be 
emphasized that these automobile accidents are due to the moderate—what is ordinarily 
called temperate—use of alcohol, in amounts that would not disturb a man’s speech 
or power to walk. It is noticeable in no way until it comes to the handling of such a 
machine as an automobile which demands quick and accurate cooperation of eye and 
hand, the accurate coordination which is upset even by a moderate and temperate use 
of alcohol. Temperance is thus more dangerous than excessive drinking as a cause for 
automobile accidents. The excessive drinker doesn’t usually try to drive when he is 
drunk. There is no hope, therefore, of decreasing automobile accidents by working 
for temperance. Only abstinence can make us safe. 
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The Exceptional Child 


By Ira Watton Drew, D.O. 


Chairman, Bureau of Clinics, American Osteopathic Association 





VW IPNHE mentally overactive child presents 
a problem to both parents and teach- 
JL ers. His training is much more diff- 
cult than the training of the normal or even 
the subnormal child. 

With the brain as quick as a flash, reach- 
ing for things far beyond the grasp of his 
normal fellows, such a child has to be care- 
fully guided and trained along lines both 
physical and mental if he is to reach his 
true place in the world of things. 

The normal child passes through the 
period of infancy and child life along a 
more or less suitable road which has been 
charted and is fairly well known to psy- 
chologists and doctors. These normal chil- 
dren do certain things at certain ages and 
have certain wants and certain desires which 
are to be expected at a given period. The 
child of abnormal mental activity defies all 
these rules, and unless training and instruc- 
tion are given with a sympathetic under- 
standing, he is likely to fail to reach the 
heights which he might otherwise attain. 
For it is beyond a question of doubt that 
children of this type are those who become 
geniuses in the world of finance, mechanics, 
education, and the arts. Doubtless wrong 
methods of training have robbed the world 
of much that would have been of surpassing 
value because abnormally active minds have 
been allowed to overreach themselves and 
snap prematurely. 

Unfortunately some of these precocious 
children are below par physically. This is 
not difficult to understand when one realizes 
that the emotions of child life are controlled 
by that remarkable chain of ductless glands, 
about which so much has been written in 
recent years. Standing at the head of this 
chain of glands, something like a governor, 
the pituitary in the brain acts as a balance 
and without the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual controls the emotions. In the child 
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who is overactive mentally this gland is rac- 
ing like a water wheel, constantly keeping 
the rest of the body in a state of tension. 

A child of this type may be little inter- 
ested in sports, which are of such value dur- 
ing childhood and adolescence. He is more 
likely to be intent on pursuing particular 
lines of thought which would keep him in- 
doors. This lack of physical activity leads 
to such difficulties as disturbed digestion and 
failure to gain in weight. His mind is un- 
stable, and he is likely to have a quick 
temper, to cry easily, and to be more or less 
unruly. 

Punishment for this type of child has 
only a fleeting effect. Frequently, after 
punishment, the child will again repeat the 
very offense for which he was corrected. 
Laxity in control is even worse than exces- 
sive punishment. A middle ground has to 
be chosen and followed rigidly for years. 
When these gifted children are placed in 
school the teachers should be consulted by 
the parents and the child analyzed so that 
he will not be pushed ahead too rapidly in 
his school work. It is always a matter of 
pride to parents, and in many cases to teach- 
ers, to have a child or a pupil outdistance 
all others of his age. Consequently, too 
often there is an effort to force these young- 
sters to still greater mental activity. 

Only recently I saw a tot on the stage 
giving a performance which would have 
been worthy of a person five times his age. 
He was the “cutest thing” imaginable and 
the audience applauded for encore after 
encore. Of course we enjoyed the spectacle, 
but at the time I could not help wonder- 
ing what would happen to this child in 
twenty years as a result of what he is doing 
now. In other words, he is doing some- 
thing which he should not attempt to do 
until he is at least ten or fifteen years older, 


(Continued on page 39) 
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HE four classes in Parent Education 
covered a wide range of topics, all 
JL the way from how to plan and set 
up state programs to how to form study 
groups and the time and place at which 
these should meet. 

The first discussion was partly given over 
to a treatment of the agencies which might 
cooperate in a state or a local parent educa- 
tion program. The educational institutions 
and organizations, health agencies, churches, 
Boy and Girl Scout programs, and many 
other institutions and groups were men- 
tioned. The discussion was summed up by 
saying that the resources of any educational 
and social agencies which might contribute 
valuable material to a parent education pro- 
gram should be utilized. 

In rural districts leadership may be drawn 
from the ranks of home demonstration 
agents, county supervisors, teachers, health 
officers and public health nurses, extension 
workers from the universities, and from any 
other sources which provide trained leader- 
ship in this field. Lay leaders may be de- 
veloped from the rural groups by giving 
further training to those members of the 
child study and parent education classes 
who show unusual ability and by electing 
a new leader for each discussion until some- 
one is found who is willing to take the 
training and to assume the responsibility 
for the conduct of a study group over a 
number of lessons. 

Radio broadcasts given by the specialists 
attached to an educational institution may 
be used by study groups in place of a leader 








In Conference 
On Parent Education 


who is a specialist. Groups may meet at 
the time of the broadcast, listen to what the 
specialist has to say, discuss the points which 
he has made, and send back to him for fur- 
ther discussion on the air those questions 
which are left open at the end of the group 
meeting. 

Correspondence courses given by educa- 
tional institutions are also a source of ma- 
terial for rural as well as city groups. These 
courses are not in any sense leadership train- 
ing courses, but are intended to give defi- 
nite information on problems of child care 
and training. 

It was pointed out by many members of 
the group that the major part of the prob- 
lems that arise in connection with rural 
parent education groups also arise in urban 
parent education programs. The chief dif- 
ficulty in arranging a rural parent education 
program is the distance to be covered by the 
members attending the classes and the dis- 
tance of the rural community from many 
of the specialists attached to educational 
institutions. 

The sources of material for study groups 
were discussed at length. Library facilities 
should be good if an adequate parent edu- 
cation program is to be conducted. 

A whole class was given over to a demon- 
stration of the use of CH1t>D WELFARE in 
study groups. It was pointed out that the 
magazine might be used in several ways. In 
the first place, when the leader does not 
wish to take full charge of the discussion 
the questions at the end of the articles in 
the parent education series may be asked by 








The July-August issue reported several conferences and classes held 
at the National Convention at Hot Springs. Others of interest to Con- 
gress members are summarized in this number. 
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THE NATION 


one member and the answer as given in the 
article may be stated by another member. 
This procedure emphasizes the fact that a 
different person shall ask each question and 
a different one give each answer. Much 
discussion resulted from a demonstration of 
the use of an article on foods for the ado- 
lescent (May, 1931, issue), with this ques- 
tion and answer method. 

A second article in CHILD WELFARE, 
“What Shall I Be When I Grow Up?” 
(May, 1931, issue), was discussed in out- 
line form. The main points in the article 
were given by one reporter, and eight mem- 
bers who were also responsible for reading 
and reporting on the article added interest- 
ing material to the main points outlined by 
the first reporter. Much discussion followed 
each point made. 

The group suggested that when a class 
is using a book outlined in CuH1LD WEL- 
FARE as a basis for its discussion, articles 
bearing on the chapter in the book may be 
reviewed for the class at each meeting, in 
order to bring new material into the dis- 
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cussion and make the subject more live and 
interesting. Many group projects may well 
come from the group discussion of the-maga- 
zine articles. 

The qualities which make a good leader 
were summarized. ‘The qualities mentioned 
were much the same as those listed in the 
leaflet Parent Education.* 

The last class discussed the methods of 
presenting material and of promoting group 
discussion. The techniques of keeping the 
attention of the group, of stimulating the 
whole group to discussion, and of sum- 
marizing the important points at strategic 
times were taken up first, and the remainder 
of the discussion concerned itself with the 
place of the specialist in parent study groups, 
the best utilization of the specialist’s serv- 
ices, the uses of schools for parents, and of 
books, outlines, and other materials. 


Apa Hart Aruitt, Chairman 
Committee on Parent Education, N.C.P.T. 





* Parent Education is a pamphlet published by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Write 
to your state offrce for a free copy. 





On Safety 


HE aim of this conference was to give 
special consideration to the tragic fact 
that accidents are first in importance 


as a cause of death between the ages of five 
and fourteen. 


In discussing the subject “Safety and the 
Child Worker,” Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
First Vice-President of ‘The National Con- 
gress, said, “According to current statistics 
now available for 16 states, over 100,000 
injuries to minors under 21, from 20,000 
to 25,000 injuries to minors under 18, and 
between 2,500 and 3,000 injuries to minors 
under 16 are reported annually.’ 

Mrs. W. A. Price, President of the Cali- 
fornia Congress, spoke of the safety pro- 
gram of the California Congress which 
consisted of (1) the adoption of safety as 
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a project of the Congress, (2) the creation 
of machinery with which to carry the pro- 
gram forward, namely, the selection of eff- 
cient state and district chairmen, and (3) 
the preparation and distribution of ma- 
terials. Home Safety was emphasized 
throughout the year. Generous space was 
given to safety in the California Parent- 
Teacher, the official state publication. The 
following subjects were discussed during the 
year: 


September Explanation of plan to chairmen 
October Falls 

November Christmas warnings 

December Asphyxiation 

January Infection 

February Electricity 

March Poisoning 

April Drowning 

May Summary and reports 
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This material was prepared under the di- 
rection of the state chairman. District and 
local chairmen were guided and inspired, 
numerous talks were given, cooperation was 
given to first aid classes, news releases were 
sent to the press throughout the state, and 
associations worked with other groups en- 
gaged in safety work. 

Mrs. F. T. Chamberlain, Pennsylvania 
State Safety Chairman, said that in addi- 
tion to giving countless talks herself, she 
had prepared many addresses to be read by 
others throughout the state. A place was 
given to safety on the state convention pro- 
gram. A striking feature of the state pro- 
gram was the use of the radio in reaching 
foreign groups. Safety talks were broadcast 
in Italian, Polish, and German in addition 
to English. 

The value of active cooperation between 
parent, teacher, and school officials was 
made clear by Miss Margaret Brown of 
the Springfield, Missouri, Public Schools, 
who represents the schools in a cooperative 
program. Miss Brown believes that par- 
ents must be helped to understand that our 
major concern is for the development of a 
safety consciousness in children. Hence pro- 
grams must be educationally sound and posi- 
tive in presentation. 

The conference chairman pointed out that 
while programs must necessarily vary from 
state to state and from community to com- 
munity, there are certain essentials that hold 
true in every case. It is important that 
someone take ‘charge of the work, that the 
plan be outlined to the members of the state 
board, and that their cooperation be secured. 
The following specific activities were recom- 
mended : 


I. Home Safety 


A. Series of fifteen minute talks before 
council or individual unit on the follow- 
ing topics: 

The House We Live In 
Outguessing the Child 
Electricity and Gas: Their Use and 
Abuse 
Flaming America 
When Accidents Occur 
Printed material for this series may be 
secured through the National Safety Council.* 





* Address: 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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B. Home inspections: Association mem- 
bers inspect own home for hazards. 


II. School Safety 
A 


. Help association members to under- 
stand school program by arranging for 
talks and demonstrations by teachers 
and pupils and visits to schools by 
parents. 


B. Study patrols and cooperate with them. 


C. Work with police authorities in pro- 
viding Standard School Zone signs for 
streets adjacent to schools. 


III. Public Safety 
A. Study state and city driving codes. 


B. Participate in non-partisan movements 
for safety, such as efforts to secure 
ordinances prohibiting sale and use of 
fireworks. 


The function of schoolboy patrols, the 
value of pedestrian tunnels, and the present 
methods of transporting children to school 
by bus were discussed by the conference at 
the close of the formal program. It was 
explained that patrols are part of the educa- 
tional system, not part of the police system, 
and the function of patrols, therefore, is to 
aid in the training of pupil pedestrians, not 
to control vehicular traffic. The chairman 
remarked that the advisability of construct- 
ing pedestrian tunnels was a technical ques- 
tion best left in the hands of traffic and 
highway engineers. Tunnels provide abso- 
lute protection at their location. They facili- 
tate the movement of motor traffic by re- 
moving pedestrians from crowded intersec- 
tions. They are ordinarily expensive to con- 
struct, a maintenance fund must be pro- 
vided, particularly for keeping them clean, 
and pedestrians must be trained in their use. 
The fact that children are being transported 
to school by bus in steadily increasing num- 
bers engaged the attention of the confer- 
ence. It was concluded that buses must be 
selected with care, properly maintained, a 
seat provided for each child, and a com- 
petent driver secured. 

It was recommended that a study of this 
problem be made by the national commit- 
tee on Safety for the information and guid- 
ance of state officers. 


Marian L. TELForp, 
Associate Chairman, 


Committee on Safety, N. C. P. T. 
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The Congress as a Working Unit 


The Interpretation of a Parliamentarian 


at the National Convention, it was 

made clear to all that the National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, the 
state branch, and the local unit are not three 
separate organizations, but are the three 
working divisions of one great organization. 
Membership in the Congress includes mem- 
bership in all three divisions—national, 
state, and local—and the dues paid for Con- 
gress membership are apportioned by law 
to these three divisions to pay the expenses 
of the work done by each division. The na- 
tional by-laws provide that five cents per 
capita shall be the national portion of dues 
to pay the expenses of the work done by 
the National Congress. Each state Con- 
gress provides in its by-laws for the portion 
of per capita dues which is necessary to 
cover the expenses of the work done by that 
state. Each local Congress unit may decide 
what portion is necessary to cover the ad- 
ministration expenses of that local unit. The 
sum total of the portions allotted by law 
as national, state, and local requirements 
constitutes the local membership dues, 
which sum total is provided for as mem- 
bership dues in the local Congress unit by- 
laws. 

The individual members join the Na- 
tional Congress through the local unit, pay 
dues through the local unit, and work 
through the local unit. 

The National Congress plans and co- 
ordinates the work for the states so that 
the full force of all the states may be con- 
centrated on any Congress project. 


[ the study of Parliamentary Procedure 


Each state distributes these plans and 
adapts and amplifies them to fit its local 
units. The local units, the real working 
force of the Congress, study plans and put 
them into operation. 

The individual members work in local 
Congress groups, or units, in order to get 
the benefits of the experience of others and 
the force of numbers, but the responsibility 
of the parent and of the teacher to the 
local, state, and national must always re- 
main individual. Hence we have individual 
membership in the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

When, to attain Congress objectives, it 
is desired to unite the strength of a number 
of local Congress units, any state branch 
may provide in its by-laws for the forma- 
tion of district, county, city, and community 
groups for the purpose of conference and 
cooperation in matters of common Congress 
interest in that state. To promote unity of 
action and common purpose, the by-laws of 
these groups must be approved by the state 
board of managers. 

These district, county, city, and commun- 
ity groups are a part of the state organiza- 
tion and the state Congress may legislate 
for them. These groups do not legislate 
for the local Congress units. They are 
united for conference and cooperation only. 

All this planning of organization ma- 
chinery is for the ultimate purpose of pro- 
moting the welfare of every child under the 
protection of the American flag. 

Mrs. L. Cass Brown, Parliamentarian, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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. Pepulinicn NUMBER OF MEMBERS BY YE 
tates 1930 

1920 1922 1924 | 1926 1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

age RRR E Agee ar ee 123,202,660 189,282 401,490 651,387 968,995 1,48 
en ie cence Me wi 2,646,248 556 3,675 5,293 9,799 1 
SR ag ERs aero 59,278 ee eee er ee, Cree 
WN 5 oe. cok kaa eceals 435,573 1,200 2,142 3,798 4,424 
ode Cs tee 1,854,482 mee 267 70 4,632 2 
cig Si sec ak ors ial4 & Siece 28 5,677,251 23,880 53,047 79,808 132,229 18 
SESS ae mes: 1,035,791 12,385 15,405 25,888 31,934 47,437 5 
ee 1,606,903 3,280 5,015 ¢ 7,624 9,099 10,181 1 
a kl 238,380 tee 5,414 9,698 11,011 9,155 F | iT 
District of Columbia........... 486,869 725 1,785 2,960 5,432 9,626} | ] 
Mo 6 os esses Soca e ecu 1,468,211 265 359 1,626 7,914 16,512% 2 
Ee ee ea 2,908,506 8,000 8,340 14,184 23,882 35,635 4 
0 EE ae ere eee cS a i 202 254 1,229 3,339 1 
ii ses 445,032 821 2,159 3,846 5,174 5,633} | 
aes dines taswos 7,630,654 11,765 27,023 54,007 74,154 96,592| | 10 
BN Pe cia, eae 3,238,503 3,556 11,238 16,427 24,832 29,089} | 2 
eee, a ee 2,470,939 2,808 16,640 25,126 35,059 40,997 4 
NIE eee ee 1,880,999 4,290 8,608 17,383 21,156 29,684 3 
SII oo osc cc clea «xea'aee 2,614,589 16,424 12,255 16,000 15,817 19,724} | 2 
NEES ye ce cere pees 2,101,593 404 155 967 3,550 4,812) | 
SES TOTAMS | kwees 1,063 1,126 1,945 8,427) | 
SE eee ree 1,631,526 758 2.172 6,009 5,636 8,310 
Massachusetts................ 4,249,614 7,270 9,733 10,397 11,844 18,882 1 
TIE a rer ir 4,842,325 4,640 18,485 40,567 57,885 63,842 7 
SESS eer (RS i 1,558 12,551 19,282 27,174 3 
ooo cla sce leh cae oe 2,009,821 1,518 3,195 10,504 11,388 13,018 l 
|S a ne ee et 3,629,367 16,788 39,157 34,239 46,939 62,192 5 
IER F005 i odin dias ores ale Hod 537,606 607 505 7 ah: 2,946 4,214 
er 1,377,963 28 913 4,874 14,142 19,786 2 
0 ES Sa are rene a 91,058 Re Maman eeted? 444 40 50 : 
New Hampshire............... 465,293 600 2,197 106 2,857 3,614 
Ne EPEAT OEE 4,041,334 9,674 21,865 29,114 41,464 54,316 5 
ae 423,317 232 754 776 2,082 1,837 
i iaieshes swag. wdcaied 12,588,066 6,681 13,704: 24,648 43,781 55,153 7 
Peeren (arouma.........00000.. 3,170,276 1,308 7,631 10,180 13,711 17,065 2 
re GOBBEs ft ks awn 1,472 2,751 8,552 23,960 ] 
hc SG ic, saad ti a Sis 6,646,697 2,310 22,343 40,027 67,099 70,124 9 
EE SEE re er 2,396,040 ) 580 7.617 12,752 16,450 1 
eee Rane eerey. 953,786 498 4,052 11,164 17,703 16,592 1 
Sere 9,631,350 7,041 12,890 20,150 29,107 52,198 6 
eS eT ere 687,497 2,687 4,013 4,787 9,099 8,440 1 
BE IIR oo gos .ci0.as de.0 00s 1,738,765 227 318 1,796 3,844 4,95& 
ee 692,849 790 996 5,039 6,350 10,032 l 
I EE os a aasacdwie soe be 2,616,556 5,190 5,897 7,792 5,123 26,721) 3 
eee coeree 5,824,715 17,128 21,154 30,608 43,737 56,235) 7 
ERS Ra eee WET bl lsteca desea a eee 2,858) 
NE nn ee 359,611 1,179 1,296 3,824 4,855 8,481 
MN 2 5h Rote sce oa 2,421,851 25 1,311 3,493 4,532 8,039 1 
SS SE ere 1,563,396 8,742 22,910 32,158 33,852 34,709 3 
WHINE VIOMIIIR. 6 oncc cece cceccss 1,729,205 231 169 2,041 3,819 5,435 1 
NNN se cig caste ne 4 Sie eaie 2,939,006 2,712 5,384 5,920 19,472 23,60 2 
ree ee 225,565 50 44 1,226 1,830 3,760 
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Obtain the figures for your state by reading table as follows: In 1920 Alabama had a membership of 556 in the National 


(column 9). At present 85 hundredths of one per cent of the total population of Alabama, or 1 person in every 117, is membe 
figures for other states. 












Sources of data: Figures as to population for 1930 are from U. S. Bureau of Census. Those for membership in tit Natior 
the various years concerned. The per cents in columns 11 and 12 are obtained by dividing the figures of columns 8 a0 9 respe 

Members of the Association will wish to give the figures covering their respective states to the local newspapers. # eacher: 
in civics. For example: What is the per cent increase in membership in your state from 1920 to 1931? How much woul the me 
members? What per cent increase would this be? 

The five associations having the largest absolute membership in 1931 are: First, California; second, Illinois; Ohio; 
their schools may obtain full information: National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street No Was 
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Growth Per cent of Per cent of Rank j oe vd ee 
or loss population population po nn er a of fe ; 
a. members in members in 12 jhouletles hahtiee 
1930 1931 membership 1930 1931 members ; 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 
1,481,105 1,511,203 +30,098 1.20 1.23 + .03 

14,335 22,589 + 8,254 54 85 33 + 31 2 
6l1l 620 + 9 1.03 1.05 29 + .02 29 
5,695 5,319 — 376 1.31 1.22 25 — .09 41 
27,169 28,406 + 1,237 1.47 1.53 18 + .06 17 
150,884, 180,888 183,630 + 2,742 3.19 3.23 3 + .04 d 22 
47,437 55,675 56,239 + 564 5.38 5.43 1 + .05 19 
10,181 12,328 13,730 + 1,402 m ff 85 32 + .08 13 
9,155 10,028 7,860 — 2,168 4.21 3.30 z — 91 51 
9,626 12,262 11,220 — 1,042 2.52 2.30 7 — .22 47 
16,512 23,744 24,334 + 590 1.62 1.66 14 + .04 23 
35,635 45,529 43,369 — 2,160 1.57 1.49 20 — .O8 39 
3,339 10,123 10,482 + 359 » Me pe 2.85 4 + .10 9 
5,633} | 4,404 5,491 + 1,087 99 1.23 24 + .24 4 
96,592] | 108,912 118,419 + 9,507 1.43 1.55 17 + .12 7 
29,089} | 27,789 30,322 + 2,533 .8€ .94 30 + .08 15 
40,997 48,176 50,373 + 2,197 1.95 2.04 9 + .09 10 
29,684 | | 30,986 32,095 + 1,109 1.65 1.71 13 + .06 18 
19,724) | 21,887 23,193 + 1,306 .84 .89 31 + .05 20 
4,812) | 8,431 10,194 + 1,763 .40 49 46 + .09 12 
8,427) | 4,183 4,076 — 107 Se 5k 44 — Ol 34 
8,310 | 6,812 8,155 + 1,343 42 50 45 + .08 14 
18,882 | 17,992 19,412 + 1,420 42 46 47 + .04 24 
63,842 | 73,135 68,311 — 4,824 1.51 1.41 23 — .10 43 
27,174 | 35,686 37,901 + 2,215 1.39 1.48 21 + .09 11 
13,018 14,945 11,154 — 3,791 74 55 43 — .19 46 
62,192 58,054 55,363 — 2,691 1.60 1.53 19 — .07 38 
4,214 6,336 5,912 — 424 1.18 1.10 28 — .O8 40 
19,786 27,380 26,056 — 1,324 1.99 1.89 ll — .10 42 
| ee 41 oe 41 Se 05 51 + .05 21 
3,614 3,437 1,997 — 1,440 74 43 48 — 3 48 
54,316 57,774 66,230 + 8,456 1.43 1.64 15 + .21 5 
1,837 2,099 2,760 + 661 50 65 39 + .15 6 
55,153 73,513 75,848 + 2,335 58 .60 41 + .02 28 
17,065 22,682 23,626 + 944 BY 6 Bp 35 + .03 25 
23,960 10,575 17,236 + 6,661 1.55 2.53 5 + .98 1 
70,124 95,429 96,713 + 1,284 1.44 1.46 22 + .02 26 
16,450 13,353 15,937 + 2,584 56 .67 37 + .1l 8 
16,592 17,907 18,091 + 184 1.88 1.90 10 + .02 27 
52,198 60,264 57,200 — 3,064 63 59 42 — .04 36 
8,440 10,216 10,734 + 518 1.49 1.56 16 + .07 16 
4,95& 4,691 4,789 + 98 ae .28 50 + .0l 31 
10,032) 12,788 12,573 — 215 1.85 1.81 12 — .04 35 
26,721) 33,743 29,111 — 4,632 1.29 1.11 27 — .18 45 
56,235| 70,789 71,117 + 328 1.22 1.22 26 + .00 32 
2,858) 1,812 3,073 + 1,261 36 61 40 + .25 3 
8,481) 9,979 8,167 — 1,812 Rat 2.27 8 — .50 49 
8,039 10,408 9,467 — 941 43 39 49 — .04 37 
34,709 38,090 38,136 + 46 2.44 2.44 6 + 00 33 
5,435 14,045 11,347 — 2,698 81 .66 38 — 15 44 
23,690 20,715 21,008 + 293 .70 71 36 + .Ol 30 
3,760 3,301 Lia — 1,524 1.46 .79 34 — .67 50 

n the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; in 1922, 3,675 and soon. The membership for 1931 had increased to 22,589 

117, s@ member. This gives Alabama a relative ranking of 33. Alabama is 2nd in rank for banner (column 15). Similarly reaa 


National Congress are from Statement of Treasurer’s Receipts of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers for 

9 respectively by those of column 2. Column 14 is the difference between columns 11 and 12. 

‘Beachers may well make arithmetic problems from this page for solution in school. Such problems are also good lessons 
the membership of your state have to be increased in order to rank first among the states in the per cent of population 


is; thi, Ohio; fourth, ~~ and fifth, Texas. 


Educational workers wishing to organize parent-teacher associations for 
North ashington, D. C, 
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THE GRIST MILL 


The objects of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers are: 


First, To promote child welfare in home, 
school, church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children. 

Seconp, To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
education. 

—From the National By-Laws, Article II. 








Looking Forward With Our Children 


HE past three decades have been the 
| most fruitful and progressive in the 
entire history of educational and so- 
cial movements for child betterment. There 
has been an encouraging change in our sense 
of responsibility to childhood since noble 
women like Mrs. Theodore Birney and her 
associates, brave and devoted pioneers, 
blazed the trail. Then we emphasized child 
care. Now we are most concerned about 
child development. 

Parent education is the watchword of all 
who are interested in giving children an 
adequate preparation for life and citizen- 
ship. Education has no worthier objective 
than to develop in children the ability to 
think for themselves, to think straight, and 
to think reflectively and constructively. 
Thinking develops attitudes; attitudes 
strengthen desires; and desires determine 
behavior expression. The child is largely 
what he wants to be. We shall give the 
children of tomorrow larger opportunities 
for self-fulfillment, a term I prefer to the 
popular cry for self-expression, which as 
interpreted by some of its exponents can 
lead only to riot. Moral autonomy is not 
based on self-expression but on self-control. 
Youth must be convinced that direction and 
not speed is the important objective, if the 
rising generation is to develop that balanced 
personality through emotional control which 
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is fundamental to the happiness of the com- 
ing years. 

Looking forward with our youth we shall 
find the gift that is in the soul, and around 
this build up a center of enthusiasm and in- 
terest in planning their life programs which 
are far more important than their life jobs. 
Finding this gift we shall foster that crea- 
tive spirit which in some form is God’s 
gift to every child. The life program that 
does not contain also a note of service has 
been badly planned. 


Oo 


e hear much today about the child- 

W centered school. The need is great, 

but far greater is the need of God-centered 

homes. May we hope to stem the tide of 

broken homes. I believe the broken home to 
be the unpardonable sin against children. 


Oo 


N our training of tomorrow’s children 
I we shall lay less stress on the old dis- 
cipline and develop self-discipline in the 
child’s character. Character training will 
be the outstanding objective in education in 
the years before us. We shall lay less stress 
on credits and degrees and evaluate educa- 
tion in terms of equipment for cooperative 
living. We rejoice in the multitude of new 
sources of helpfulness to parents in the un- 
derstanding and training of their children. 
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The new psychology is known to a very 
limited few, but tomorrow its gospel of 
helpfulness will have penetrated the be- 
nighted areas where parents are still grop- 
ing in the darkness in spite of the new light. 
Child guidance clinics will be established 
in city, town, and rural centers. The physi- 
cian, psychologist, and psychiatrist will be 
on the staff of every intelligent court and 
school, and judicial conclusions will be 
based on a careful study of the child, for 
every child in conflict with the law is the 
victim of and not the offender against the 
causes of the conflict. 

In visioning new goals I hope, in our zeal 
for protecting children from the evils of 
child labor, that we shall not rob children 
of that most valuable of all experiences: the 
chance to develop the spirit and habits of 
accomplishing a worth while task, and thus 
attain self-dependence, the basis of self- 


respect. 
Oo 


HE church will find its strongest appeal 
Le youth in interpreting religion in 
terms of life and not doctrine. The church 


in meeting its responsibility will match the 
system of public education by providing a 
statesmanlike and adequate program of re- 
ligious education for the childhood and 
youth of America. 


oO 


uR looking forward to new goals en- 
O ables us to see only a short distance, 
but our influence extends through eternity. 
Youth also is looking ahead. Shall we look 
with them, sharing their dreams, thinking 
with them, correlating science with intelli- 
gence and love in home, school, church, and 
state? In our enthusiasm for the power of 
the parent-teacher association, let us not 
forget the primary need of a child-parent 
association in every home. Partnership with 
our children is the biggest business on earth. 
The child is the future, the child is our 
greatest asset. He is equally our greatest 
responsibility. 
JaMeEs STRUTHERS HEBERLING, 
Professor of Child Helping, University of 
Pennsylvania. 





A Quarter Century of 
Service 


ITH the July-August issue CHILD 
WELFARE completed its twenty- 
fifth year as the official magazine 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Established in 1906, it has served 
Congress members during the administra- 
tion of five Congress presidents and has 
been edited by two of them, Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff and Mrs. A. H. Reeve. It has 
pioneered as a guide in parent education 
and parent-teacher technique. It has been 
a “rung in the ladder to trained parent- 
hood and informed membership.” The 
volume which has just been completed pub- 
lished fifty-nine articles on preschool, fifty- 
four on elementary school, and forty on 
high school subjects. 
With the September issue CHILD WEL- 
FARE begins its twenty-sixth year of serv- 
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ice to childhood. Those who believe that 
this service should extend to an ever-widen- 
ing circle of parents and teachers can cele- 
brate our silver anniversary year by resolv- 
ing: 

to read CHILD WELFARE more carefully ; 

to follow it more conscientiously ; 

to recommend it to more parents and 

teachers; 

to place it in more libraries and read- 

ing rooms ; 

to base more programs upon it; 

to use it in more study groups; 

to get more subscribers. 

That the year 1931-1932 may see a bet- 
ter and better magazine and a larger and 
larger field of service is the desire of the 
editor and of all her associates and assist- 
ants. We love our work and we greet all 
of our readers at the beginning of this new 
magazine year. 


MarTHA SPRAGUE Mason 
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Concerning Older Children 


For Study Groups and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Is Your Child a Perfect Child? 


By Lituian R. Smitu, M.D.* 


The Health of the High School Boy 
and Girl 


s a rule, parents see that their infants 
A receive fairly adequate medical su- 
pervision. ‘They are weighed at 
regular intervals, their feeding is super- 
vised by the physician, and their develop- 
ment is watched with keen interest by the 
parents. Attention recently has been cen- 
tered upon the preschool child—clinics are 
organized for the child of this age, and his 
mental and physical welfare are receiving 
increased attention. Parents are beginning 
to realize the importance of having his de- 
fects corrected before he enters school, so 
that his progress may be normal. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers 
has as its major health project the Summer 
Round-Up of the Children, which aims to 
send children to the entering grades of 
school as free as possible from remediable 
defects, but the health of the high school 
boy and girl has received comparatively lit- 
tle attention. 

In the larger school systems, the health 
of the pupils is well supervised by school 
physicians and nurses, and this supervision 
is continued throughout the entire school 
period. In many schools, however, adequate 
supervision is not possible, especially in the 
upper grades, and the result is that defects 
develop and are not called to the attention 
of the parents, and therefore are not cor- 
rected except in those cases where parents 
realize the value of periodic health exami- 
nation by the family physician. Whether 
periodic examinations are made in the 
schools or not, it is most desirable that the 
pupil be examined once a year by the 


family physician who can note the progress 
from year to year and can best advise the 
parents as to any necessary treatment. 

Let us consider in detail the points that 
come up in a health examination of the boy 
or girl of high school age and why these 
points are important. 


Nutrition and Posture 


Nutrition is usually the first considera- 
tion, and this is judged more by the firr 
ness of the muscles and by a study of cic 
weight curve in a series of examinations 
than by the weight at one examination. If 
a boy or girl is gaining steadily, and if the 
muscles are firm and the color good, nutri- 
tion is probably good, even though the 
weight may be a few pounds below the 
average for height. Many factors must be 
considered with reference to weight, such 
as family and racial characteristics. Nutri- 
tion depends largely on health habits. Regu- 
lar hours of sleep, exercise in fresh air, 
regular well-balanced meals are important 
factors in maintaining good nutrition. The 
presence of defects such as decayed or ab- 
scessed teeth, diseased tonsils, or enlarged 
adenoids may cause poor nutrition. Acute 
or chronic illness may be a factor. Poor 
nutrition, whatever the cause, results in 
lowered resistance to infections such as 
tuberculosis. The cause should, therefore, 
be sought and the advice of the examining 
physician followed as to correction of the 
condition. 

After nutrition, we usually consider 
posture. Posture is affected by nutrition, 
by habits, by clothing. Poor posture may 
be due to poor nutrition, to fatigue, to im- 


* Michigan Department of Health; National Chairman, The Summer Round-Up of the Children 
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proper clothing or to habit. It is important 
because it affects the organs of respiration, 
circulation, digestion and elimination. Poor 
posture in girls is often due to high-heeled 
shoes or to the modern fad of being slim. 
Muscles that have become flabby from poor 
nutrition cannot hold the body in good 
posture. Correction of diet, of clothing, of 
habits, may be sufficient, together with 
proper exercises, to remedy the condition. 
In some cases, more drastic treatment mzy 
be necessary. 


Eyes and Ears 


Vision and hearing are checked next, as 
defects of sight or hearing are serious handi- 
caps to the school boy or girl. They are 
often responsible for slow progress in school, 
and should be corrected wherever possible. 
If the condition cannot be corrected it 
should be made known to the teacher so 
that adjustments may be made such as a 
change in seating to permit the pupil to see 
or hear more easily. 


Adenoids 


Breathing is always observed in the course 
of a health examination. Enlarged adenoids 
are not as common in the high school group 
as in younger children, but they do occur 
as well as defects of bone and mucous mem- 
brane which obstruct breathing. These de- 
fects increase susceptibility to infections of 
nose, throat, and lungs, and interfere with 
proper development of the upper jaw and 
teeth. They should be corrected as early 
as possible. 

Teeth 

Dental defects are not rare in this age 
group. Without doubt, excessive use of 
sweets by high school students is respon- 
sible for many of their dental defects. On 
the other hand, a diet including plenty of 
milk, whole grain foods, fresh leafy vege- 
tables, and fresh fruits supplies the elements 
necessary to maintain the teeth in good con- 
dition. A careful examination by the dentist 
twice a year will save much pain and ex- 
pense as well as contribute much to health. 
Poor appetite followed by poor nutrition 
may be the first noticeable result of defective 
teeth, but other and at times very serious 
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conditions may develop, particularly if the 
teeth are abscessed. Therefore, regular 
examination by the dentist followed by 
early correction of defects should be the 
rule. 


Glands 


After the teeth, the tonsils are carefully 
examined. If they are so large that they 
interfere with breathing, if they are obvi- 
ously infected, or if there is a history of 
frequent sore throats, parents should take 
very seriously any advice of the physician as 
to the removal of the tonsils. Frequent sore 
throats interrupt the school year, delay 
progress in school, and, most serious of all, 
the infection may spread to the ears, the 
glands, or to distant parts of the body such 
as heart, joints, or kidneys. 

Externally, the thyroid and other glands 
of the neck are felt for any enlargement. 
The thyroid gland may be enlarged and, if 
so, the enlargement is significant. In cer- 
tain sections of the United States, particu- 
larly the Great Lakes district, a certain 
form of enlarged thyroid gland is common, 
called simple goiter. This is due to lack 
of iodine in the soil and water, and is most 
common in adolescent girls, although it is 
not limited to this group. Such a goiter 
may be troublesome because of pressure on 
the nerves, blood vessels, and trachea, and 
it may also change from a harmless enlarge- 
ment to one of a serious nature. As a rule, 
medical treatment is sufficient to correct 
the condition. Other enlargements of the 
thyroid gland are rare at this age, but will 
be detected by the careful physician. En- 
largement of other glands in the neck 
usually means some infection in the head 
or throat. 


Lungs 


A thorough examination of the chest is 
very important. It is not rare to find signs 
of tuberculosis in high school girls and boys, 
and the earlier the trouble is diagnosed the 
better are the chances of recovery or of 
arrest of the condition. The heart should 
also be gone over carefully. There may be 
some condition which requires extra rest 
and avoidance of fatigue, but too often par- 
ents are not aware of it and the boy or girl 
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may not be conscious of it, or he may ignore 
the fact that he tires more easily than others. 
Examination of the heart and lungs of the 
high school student is especially important 
with reference to gymnastics and competi- 
tive games. Parents should know that their 
children are fit to enter into activities of 
this nature before they consent to their par- 
ticipation in them. 


Additional Check-Up 


It is also important that such conditions 
as hernia and flat foot be discovered during 
the course of the examination, and that they 
be corrected wherever possible. Poorly fitted 
shoes and high-heeled shoes are responsible 
for many foot defects and for much discom- 
fort, and parents should be sure that the 
shoes worn are of the proper style and prop- 
erly fitted. 

Even though there may be no signs of 
kidney trouble visible to the parents, it is 
well to bring a specimen of urine to the 
physician for examination. For this pur- 
pose it is best to bring a twenty-four hour 
specimen which is collected as follows: on 
arising discard the first voiding and collect 
all the urine passed during the next twenty- 
four hours, and bring six ounces of the en- 
tire amount to the physician. Occasionally 
some abnormal condition is detected in this 
way for which immediate treatment is indi- 
cated. 

The examining physician will doubtless 
ask whether protective treatments against 
diphtheria and smallpox have been given. 
No boy or girl should be permitted to ar- 
rive at high school age without having had 
these treatments, but if he has not had 
them, he should receive vaccination against 
smallpox at once and the Schick test to de- 
termine whether or not he is susceptible to 
diphtheria. Boys and girls of high school 
age are not as susceptible to diphtheria as 
younger children, so it is well to have them 
tested first. If the test shows that they are 
still susceptible, they should have the pro- 
tective treatments. The treatments vary in 
different locations. In some states toxoid is 
the preparation used, and in others toxin- 
antitoxin is the choice. Both give good re- 
sults. 
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What Is the Physical Condition of 
Your Boy or Girl? 
1. Does your boy or girl gain in weight 
regularly ? 


2. What is done in school to supervise 
health? 


3. Have protective treatments against 
smallpox and diphtheria been given? 


4. What is the condition of the teeth ? 


5. Is your boy or girl taking part in 
games and activities for which he is 
physically unfit? 

6. Does your boy or girl see and hear 
well? 

7. Are you meeting your obligation by 
providing periodic health examinations 
followed by correction of defects? 

8. What about health habits: 

a. As to food? 

b. As to rest? 

c. As to exercise? 

d. As to elimination? 

e. As to personal hygiene? 

9. What more can you do? 


REFERENCE Books 

Meredith, Hygiene. P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Co., Philadelphia. $3.50. 

Emerson, The Diagnosis of Health. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $3. (See 
page 61.) 

Bigelow and Broadhurst, Health in 
Home and Neighborhood. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, New York. 75c. 

Wholesome Living Series, Health and 
Service. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Com- 
pany, New York. 72c. 

Turner and Collins, Health. 
Heath & Co., Chicago. 75c. 

Turner, Physiology and Health. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Chicago. 75c. 


D. C. 





(This is the first article in a study course 
—Concerning Older Children—given under 
the direction of Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chair- 
man of the National Committee on Parent 
Education. The second article,“ The Happy 
Family,” by Dr. W. E. Blatz, will appear 
in October. 
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© Bachrach 


HE complete picture of a healthy little 
"T chia is given as follows by Doctor 
Martha M. Eliot, Director of the Division 
of Child Hygiene of the Children’s Bureau: 
“The healthy child has rosy cheeks and 
red lips. His eyes are bright. His skin is 
smooth, his muscles firm, and his body 
straight and strong. He grows tall and 
gains weight month by month. He is ac- 
tive, alert, and interested in everything. He 
plays vigorously, creeping, running, jump- 
ing, climbing, according to his age. His 
mother may find him a strenuous com- 
panion, with his never-ending desire for 
activity. He is probably a bit noisy, get- 
ting pleasure out of banging and shouting 
and singing. But when it is bedtime he 
sleeps like a log. He is hungry at meal- 
times and needs no coaxing to persuade him 
to eat. His bowels move daily. He has no 
abnormal discharge from eyes or ears or 
nose. His teeth are clean and not decayed. 
He breathes with his mouth closed. He 
does not have pains nor aches.” 





The Exceptional Child 


(Continued from page 27) 
and his nervous system and physical make-up 
cannot fail to suffer in future years as a 
result. 

These precocious children should be 
wisely guided, and their hours of study 
should be shorter than the hours of study 
for the normal child. They are likely to 
absorb in ten minutes what it takes a nor- 
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mal child an hour to master. Their minds 
are so active that something has to be pro- 
vided for them to do, and this is best found 
in outdoor games. Miniature golf offers one 
of the best mediums for sport for these 
youngsters. It requires a certain amount of 
mental poise and provides exercise that is 
worth while. Croquet and tennis, swim- 
ming, and walks in the country where these 
active minds may be interested in studying 
the flowers, the trees, and the birds are 
splendid diversions. For the older children, 
football, baseball, hockey, tennis, and skat- 
ing, in fact any of the active, outdoor sports, 
are good and should become a part of the 
daily life. Remember, some of these chil- 
dren will have to be urged and pushed into 
sports as a means of diverting their mental 
activities. 

A psychoanalysis is always a help in map- 
ping out a course of training and study. The 
best the parents can get in the way of ad- 
vice is none too good, but if care and caution 
are used in early years many of these chil- 
dren will develop into mental giants in their 


adult life. 





There are a million and a half gifted 
children in the United States. The Medical 
Section of the White House Conference re- 
ports concerning the child with the gifted 
mind that “contrary to traditional belief, 
general superiority of intellect is today 
thought to occur in individuals who are also 
superior in other respects, as in physical 
health and social adaptability ; i. e., the in- 
tellectually superior child who is sickly, a 
poor mixer, or otherwise inferior, is consid- 
ered not the rule but the exception.” If the 
all-round gifted child fails to maintain his 
superiority in adult life the cause is usually 
not intellectual, but “faulty emotional ad- 
justments or untoward accidents.” Superior 
ability in one subject only, as in music or 
mathematics, is generally less clearly related 
to other desirable qualities. “Without su- 
perior general intelligence special ability in 
some one line inevitably falls short of really 
great achievement.”—Editor’s Note. 
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The Home of — 


A Brief Course in Home Economics for Parent-Teacher Associations Interested 
in Making This Field the Basis for Their Discussion Groups 
for This Year’s Work 


PREPARED BY Dr. MARGARET JUSTIN 


Dean, Division of Home Economics, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


LESSON I 
The Home and the Family 


VER and over again during the 
() White House Conference the re- 

sponsibility of the home for the 
health and happiness of the child was 
stressed. Frequently the responsibility of 
the home for determining the moral, physi- 
cal, and intellectual standards of living was 
pointed out. In both regards the home was 
urged to better its work. 

For each of us as home makers the 
challenge is forceful and direct—What 
does my home mean to my family? What 
does it mean to the nation? 


A Successful Home 


s your home a successful home? Does it 

furnish the family not only with that 
care which is covered by the term “good 
housekeeping,” but also with provisions for 
the spiritual and esthetic well-being essen- 
tial for happiness in family life? 

You can only answer this as you study 
the problems of your home seriously, and 
bring to their consideration an impersonal 
spirit of fairness and honesty. 

A good home today will differ largely 
from that of any other period. Modern sci- 
ence and invention have made great changes. 


Much of the “butchering, baking, and 
40 


candlestick making” has gone out of the 
home and into the factory. There is less 
work for the child to do, and the work of 
the mother deals more—or should deal more 
—with securing cultural and spiritual satis- 
factions for her family than in material 
production. 

The social life of the family has been 
changed, both by new recreational possibili- 
ties—as the moving picture, the municipal 
swimming pool and the like—and by the 
ease of transportation that has cancelled 
isolation. 

Your grandmother’s home, happy and 
successful as it may have been in her day, 
if transplanted to the present time would 
be a failure because it would not fit people 
for the life they must lead today. 

The family, too, has changed in the years 
since your grandmother’s day. The family 
group then often included the maiden aunt 
or cousin, the adult but unmarried sons or 
daughters, as well as the grandparents or 
other older, dependent members. The fam- 
ily group today is much more limited. The 
number of children is less in most cases and 
often the adult wage-earning son or daugh- 
ter lives in another town. There is, how- 
ever, much that the successful home of to- 
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day will have in common with successful 
homes of any other period. 


Home—A Rich Background 


Ny successful home of any period will 
A afford opportunity for the spiritual, 
mental, moral, and physical development of 
its members. It will afford training through 
“shared experiences and cooperative en- 
deavor.” It will further school its members 
in the art of wise expenditure so that for 
the funds available the largest amount of 
abiding satisfaction can be secured for the 
group. It will give a rich background in 
which a satisfying family life may develop. 

The problem of the modern home maker 
is to secure for the family these never- 
changing values in a more complicated so- 
cial system than has prevailed in the past. 

A list of factors which are often cited as 
affecting the integrity of family life follows. 
Check those which you feel are safeguarded 
for your family through your home. 


1. Sound heredity of its members 

2. Satisfactory personal character includ- 
ing such characteristics as honesty, re- 
sponsibility, faithfulness, desirable at- 
titudes toward work, life, and ma- 
turity 

3. An understanding of a family pattern 
and the function of the home 


4. An adequate income for decent living 
and right standards 


Questions for Discussion 
1. How should the responsibilities of the 
home be distributed ? 
2. About whom should the home center ? 


What should be the place of the grand- 


parent who may be a member of the family 
group? 

3. How have recent changes in our world 
affected the emphasis given heredity as a 
factor in the success of the family group? 

4. What traits should an individual have 
to contribute to a happy, successful family 
life? 

5. Contrast your family pattern with 
that of your grandmother. 

6. How have changes in our world af- 
fected family income during the past two 
generations ? 

The Government maintains an Informa- 
tion Service in Home Economics which 
may be reached by addressing 

Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 

Many interesting Government bulletins 
and leaflets are available, but reduced ap- 
propriations have limited the scope of as- 
sistance which the Bureau may at present 
offer the home maker. 

Our next lesson will be on “The Family 
Income and Its Expenditure.” 


Reference Books 


Justin and Rust, Problems in Home Liv- 
ing, published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. $2. Pages 1-25. 

Read also: 

Gilbreth, Living With Our Children, 
published by W. W. Norton Co., New 
York. $2. 

McDonald, Homemaking a Profession 
for Men and Women, published by Mar- 
shall Jones Co., Boston. $2. 

Myerson, The Nervous Housewife, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Co. $2.25. 


Fundamental Values in Family Life 


HERE are indications that the funda- 

| mental human values in family life 

. are the product of the interaction of 
personalities within the family. While the 
physical environment, the cultural back- 
ground, and the social status of the family 
undoubtedly play their part in aiding or 
deterring the development of the individ- 
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uals in a family, nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that many successful and fine indi- 
viduals have come from homes that would 
be rated low in these respects. 

We have no technique for measuring 
these intangible personality factors within 
the family; no measure of personal rela- 


tionships. A study of fifty well adjusted 
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and fifty poorly adjusted children has been 
made in setting up a measure of the more 
intangible influences in family life. In 
another study of 9,000 American school 
children by means of a long and inclusive 
questionnaire, a relationship has been found 
between the degree in which children con- 
fide in their parents and such other factors 
of family life as group celebration of holi- 
days, recreational activities in common, the 
type of control exercised by the parents over 
the children, the source of the first infor- 
mation about sex, and the general person- 
ality adjustment of the child. But for the 
most part the family must depend for 
guidance upon the principles of human 
behavior as they have been interpreted in 
the fields of psychology, psychiatry and 
mental hygiene. According to these prin- 
ciples, the family would provide for the 
child a friendly and hospitable environ- 
ment for the development of his emotions 
and abilities, a secure relationship in a 
group of dignified social status wherein he 


was loved, protected and encouraged. The 
child wants to belong to a family. He 
wants his family to be as good as those of 
his friends. He needs the affection, the 
security, and the encouragement of the 
family to fortify him for successful con- 
tacts in the outside world. He _ needs 
parents who are happy in their adjustment 
to each other, who are working hopefully 
toward the fulfilment of an ideal of living, 
who love their children with a sincere and 
unselfish love, in short, who are well 
balanced individuals, gifted with a certain 
amount of insight, who are able to provide 
the child with a wholesome emotional back- 
ground which will contribute more to his 
development than material advantages. 
Such a parent equipment indicates a devia- 
tion of educational ideals and practice 
throughout the educational system from the 
exclusively informative and utilitarian to- 
ward the development of an appreciation 
of values in human life. 
—Whhite House Conference. 


Promoting Home Economics’ 


By Mrs. HucH BrapForp 


HE parent-teacher association is recog- 

| nized as an agent for home and school 

cooperation. How may it be effective 

in helping to establish the “intelligent part- 
nership”? We suggest the following: 

A. Parent-teacher groups must be made 
more aware of the ideals and program of 
home economics as it is being developed 
through school systems. . . . 

B. Definite programs must be set up 
which will outline home and school partici- 
pation along different lines. . . . 

C. Coordinated effort for the child must 
be effected. Each level of education requires 
that the parent shall know his opportunity 
to cooperate and be guided by school pro- 
grams... . 

D. The greatest effort in coordination 
must be made at once, for this is a problem 

* From a paper read at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Teachers and Supervisors of Home Eco- 


nomics, National Education Association, Detroit, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931. 
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of this generation. Committees should be 
made responsible for certain types of work, 
and these committees must be made to rep- 
resent home and school through leaders. 

There are twenty thousand units of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers that are logical channels for a coopera- 
tive program in home economics. There 
are forty-seven state bulletins that will carry 
articles of interest along this line; there is 
the national magazine, CHILD WELFARE, 
which reaches homes and schools all over 
the nation; there are the many specialists 
in home economics. These are all possible 
channels for our efforts. There are great 
things to be achieved! Does it not seem to 
become our individual responsibility to 
utilize the great force of the million and a 
half members of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in making the homes 
of America all that we hope for them? 
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six pounds heavier 


and gaining strength and vigor every day 


*¢y usED to feel terrible when I saw other 
i ties taking advantage of Edward be- 
cause he was frail and delicate. I did my 
best to build him up, but the child simply 
couldn't gain an ounce. 


‘*The doctor advised Cocomalt with 
Edward's meals instead of plain milk. He 
liked it so much I gave him a glass every 
afternoon about four, and another at bed- 
time. This extra nourishment is doing 
him the world of good; he sleeps soundly 
and wakes full of energy. Now he is six 
pounds heavier and getting to be a real 
husky fellow.” 


Children who rebel at plain milk love 
Cocomalt, it tastes so good. And Cocomalt 
adds 70% more nourishment to milk . . . almost 


G 
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doubling the food value of every glass the 
child drinks. 


Thin, lanky, growing-too-fast young- 
sters need the extra nourishment that 
Cocomalt gives. The proteins, carbohy- 
drates and minerals supplied by this 
creamy chocolate flavor it drink help 
the child to round out while he shoots up. 


Vitamin D, the same element produced 
by summer sunshine, is present in Cocomalt. 
It helps to prevent rickets, to build strong 
bones and sound teeth. 


Special trial offer—send coupon 


Cocomalt comes in powder form, ready to 
mix with milk. At grocers and drug stores. 
Or mail coupon and 10 cents for trial can. 





R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. L-7, Hoboken, N. J. 
Cocomalt. 


Name 


I am enclosing 10c. Please send me a trial-size can of 





Address 





City. ; State 
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How to Increase Membership 


By Mrs. A. E. Craic 


National Chairman, Committee on Membership 


HE enrollment in the National Con- 
| gress of Parents and Teachers for the 
past year is evidence of the position 
this organization holds in the esteem of the 
communities in which it is active. During 
a year when many social and civic groups 
showed a decided drop in membership be- 
cause of business depression, the Congress 
not only held its membership of the previous 
year, but gained 30,000 additional members. 
Singularly, some of the states which were 
most seriously affected by unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions were among those which 
showed gains in parent-teacher membership. 
The phenomenal growth of this movement 
is due to the fact that it meets a funda- 
mental need—the need of a broader sym- 
pathy and a more friendly and intelligent 
cooperation between home and school. All 
that concerns the child in his physical, men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual development is of 
vital concern to all parents and teachers. 
It becomes the duty and privilege of the 
Membership committee of a parent-teacher 
association to persuade parents and other in- 
terested persons to become definitely identi- 
fied with this group of child welfare work- 
ers, and it is at the beginning of the school 
year that this committee considers various 
methods of interesting prospective members. 
Obviously no one system can be used with 
the same degree of success in all localities 
or at all times. Undoubtedly the most satis- 
factory results are obtained when members 
of the committee visit all parents and others 
interested and solicit their membership. The 
personal touch means much, especially to 
those who are strangers in the community, 
and the information given by the commit- 
tee makes for a strong, well-informed mem- 
bership. However, in a large school this 
plan may not be practicable and a more 
novel method may be preferred. Many 
schemes have been tried with success. 
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Membership Rally 
A Membership Rally meeting has much 


to commend it in that it secures and in- 
forms members at the same time and gives 
them an opportunity to participate. ‘Thor- 
ough preparation is absolutely essential. An 
evening meeting early in October is oppor- 
tune for the Rally. Get an energetic and 
enthusiastic song leader. Follow commun- 
ity singing with three- to five-minute talks 
on the following subjects: 


(a) Meaning of parent-teacher move- 
ment 


(b) Growth of parent-teacher move- 
ment, national and international 


(c) Meaning of parent-teacher associa- 
tion membership to a father (by a 
father ) 


(Audience sings second stanza of 


My Tribute) 


Meaning of the association to a 
mother (by a mother ) 
(Audience sings first stanza of 
My Tribute) 


(d) 


Meaning of the association to a 
teacher (by a teacher) 
(Audience sings third stanza of 
My Tribute) 


(f) Meaning of the association to a 
school (by a principal) 


Meaning of the association to the 
community (by a business man) 


Dues—what becomes of them? (by 
the treasurer ) 
(Distribute mimeographed sheets 
giving list of things which 25 cents 
—if this is the amount of dues— 
can buy. At the bottom in large 
letters conclude with 
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MEMBERSHIP FOR ONE 
YEAR IN LOCAL, STATE, 
AND NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER ORGANIZA- 
TION ) 

(i) A good member (by the member- 

ship chairman) 

Invitation to join 


(j) This year—what? (by the program 
chairman ) 


In order to hold interest and avoid tiring 
the audience, this whole program must be 
carried out within one hour. This can be 
done only if those participating are thor- 
oughly prepared and are kept strictly within 
the specified time limits. Community sing- 
ing will relieve the tension. 

A well decorated membership booth with 
suggestive posters will aid in securing new 
members. An unusually large Hospitality 
committee will supplement the efforts of 
the membership workers. 


Parent-Teacher Week 


Several states have developed the ad- 
mirable idea of a Parent-Teacher Week. 
All local units endeavor to stress member- 
ship activities during this time. Forceful 
talks over the radio each day, announce- 
ments on the screen in motion picture thea- 
ters, five-minute talks on the work of the 
parent-teacher organization before social 
and civic clubs, posters in store windows, 
newspaper publicity, talks by principals and 
teachers to arouse the children’s enthusiasm 
—all of these and similar features are ef- 
fective in adding to Congress membership. 

If such a plan seems too large to under- 
take in a state-wide manner it can be used 
very advantageously in a district, county, 
or city. When a whole town is talking 
parent-teacher membership at the same time, 
the results are bound to be more pronounced 
than when each local unit works 
pendently. 


inde- 


Objections a Spur 


HILE the Membership committee is 
busy with securing members it some- 
times receives the comments of those who 
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refuse to join the association; these objec- 
tions may be of inestimable value as a basis 
for constructive changes within the associa- 
tion. The following example will show how 
effectively and thoroughly membership work 
may be done if it is carefully planned in 
advance: 

A certain association which included 500 
parents having children in the school was 
ready to start its membership campaign. 
The Membership committee, including a 
chairman and two representatives from each 
room, had been carefully instructed as to 
how to proceed with their work. At the 
end of ten days they reported that 412 
parents had joined and that 88 had refused 
to come into membership. This report was 
discussed at a council meeting. The excuses 
were tabulated and referred to a special 
committee consisting of the Membership 
chairman and such other chairmen as were 
directly concerned. 


(a) Twenty-eight reported that they re- 
ceived no help from the meetings ; 
that their own particular problems 
were never touched upon. 

(Referred to Program chairman) 


(b) Thirteen could not afford member- 
ship. 
(Referred to Ways and Means 


chairman ) 


(c) Seventeen did not have time. 
(Referred to Thrift chairman) 


Eighteen lived long distances from 
school; no way to get to meetings. 
(Referred to Motor chairman) 


(e) Twelve did not know any members ; 
felt out of place at meetings. 
(Referred to Hospitality chair- 


man ) 


After a month of study and planning the 
following improvements were made which 
resulted in enrolling 79 of the 88 so-called 
“Hopeless Persons.” The program commit- 
tee arranged to conduct at each meeting an 
Open Forum for fifteen minutes, during 
which time problems of general interest to 
parents and teachers were discussed in- 
formally. So popular did this feature of 
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the program become that upon request of 
the members the time was often extended. 
Attendance was greatly improved. 

The Ways and Means committee de- 
vised plans by which those who could not 
afford the required dues for membership 
could earn this amount without any embar- 
rassment. 

The Thrift chairman explained to those 
who “had no time” that no other organi- 
zation could do the work accomplished by 
the parent-teacher association and that the 
time spent in properly training their chil- 
dren while they were young meant an in- 
vestment which would result in more time 
in later years. 

A motor corps was organized to accom- 
modate those who had difficulty in getting 
to the meetings. 

Members of the Hospitality committee 
called at different times upon those who 
were strangers and assured them of a cor- 
dial reception when they came to parent- 
teacher meetings. 

The above illustration demonstrates how 
closely related is the work of the Member- 
ship committee to that of other committees. 
When all committees work with fine co- 
operation corrections can be made which 
aid materially in maintaining harmony and 
promoting the growth of the association. 


High School Associations 


HENEVER there is an outstanding 
high school parent-teacher association 
its success is almost invariably due to stu- 
dent participation. An association that at- 
tempts to center its activities about the stu- 
dents rather than with the students soon 
becomes the object of ridicule. Boys and 
girls of high school age are particularly 
interested in anything of a competitive na- 
ture. They love the excitement that comes 
from competing in athletics, excelling in 
scholarship, vying for the favor of certain 
boys and girls. They are thrilled no less 
in their attempts to bring success to their 
particular class or group in a parent-teacher 
membership drive, provided the organiza- 
tion in their school is one of which they 
can justly be proud. 
Two years ago the writer overheard a 
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group of high school students from two 
schools discussing the parent-teacher mem- 
bership drive which presumably was in 
progress in both high schools. The feelings 
of the one group were expressed by the sen- 
tence, ““We sure have a keen P. T. A. 
Everybody wants to join!” The other group 
was as emphatic in its denunciation of this 
organization in its school. “The P. T. A. 
at our school is sure the bunk. I wouldn’t 
be caught asking anyone to join!” 


Inspirational Assembly Meeting 
Wain high school pupils help to se- 


cure the members they take particu- 
lar pains to see that their parents receive 
all communications and give them due con- 
sideration. A method used in high schools 
which invariably proves successful is a cam- 
paign in which parents, teachers, and pupils 
participate. The proper enthusiasm and at- 
mosphere is created by a general Inspira- 
tional Assembly Meeting the first morning 
of the drive. Seated on the platform are a 
boy and a girl representative from each 
class, the principal of the school, the parent- 
teacher president, and the Membership 
chairman. The president and principal ex- 
plain the function of the association ; the boys 
and girls state briefly why their respective 
classes should win the banner offered to the 
class securing the greatest number of mem- 
bers, lead their classes in yells and in the 
singing of songs written especially for the 
occasion ; and the Membership chairman ex- 
plains the details of the drive. Envelopes 
are distributed to pupils in home rooms. 
These are returned with dues and are 
checked by home-room mothers who further 
assist in the drive by calling upon those par- 
ents who seem slow in sending their dues. 
In order to keep up the interest, the progress 
made is posted in the school each day. A 
necessary part of a drive of this sort is the 
setting of a goal in membership which all 
will endeavor to reach. 

Mothersingers, fathers’ councils, head 
boy and head girl members of the parent- 
teacher council are features that help to 
stimulate membership in a high school. 

Whether in grade or high school the suc- 
cess of a membership drive depends very 
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largely upon the determination and enthu- 
siasm with which it is undertaken. 


Other Methods 


Star and Chart method. 

A large oak tree with as many branches 
as there are rooms in the school. Each room 
attaches the leaves which represent the 
members to its particular branch. 

A thermometer which indicates the 
growth in membership from day to day. 

A general with as many companies under 
him in charge of captains as there are rooms 
in school. The group securing the largest 
membership within a specified time is 
awarded an American flag. 

And here is still another device: Each 
room is given a piece of a cardboard pic- 
ture puzzle showing the number of rooms 
in the school. The correct arrangement of 
pieces is shown on a large chart in the hall. 
As soon as a room reaches its quota in 
membership its piece of the puzzle is placed 
on top of the corresponding section on the 
chart. A prize may be given to the room 
which first places its piece on the chart. 
This method is particularly valuable in that 
it shows the advantage of cooperation among 
all the rooms. If one piece is missing the 
picture is incomplete. 

A new school year is at hand. Thousands 
of children are looking forward to another 
period of study and happy experiences in 
the schoolroom. Parents, teachers, and 
friends are just as enthusiastic to be en- 
rolled in their school and to learn how to 
be fit companions to their children. 

The Membership committee, too, ap- 
proaches this new year with great expecta- 
tions, for theirs is the supreme joy of bring- 
ing these two groups of students—parents 
and teachers—into definitely helpful rela- 
tionships. May the slogan of all Member- 
ship chairmen be: “This one thing we do: 
forgetting those things which are behind we 
will press forward to enrolling 100 per cent 
of our parents and teachers this year.” 

“A large association is good. 

“An active association is better. 

“A large, active association is ideal.” 
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HAVE YOU LEARNED THE 


value or A DASH OF 





"cookery? 





You add salt to meat to over- 

come flatness. When sugar is 

also added the meat flavor is 
wonderfully developed. 











A sxitFuL cook told us that she used 
sugar as a seasoning in seventy-five per 
cent of the meat dishes she prepared. 

Many of these dishes are familiar to 
all. They ‘include pot-roasts, braised 
lamb, meat loaf, beef stew, corned beef 
and smoked ham. In boiling corned beef 
and ham you may add a half to a whole 
cup of sugar to the water—in seasoning 
the other dishes, “a dash of sugar to a 
pinch of salt” is a good basic rule. 

A dash of sugar will also work won- 
ders in seasoning fresh or canned vege- 
tables, soups or salad dressings. Flavor 
and season with sugar. The Sugar 
Institute, 129 Front Street, New York. 


QE “Flavor and season with Sugar” 
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Exhibiting Congress 
Publications 


“The broadest avenue to the brain is the eye.” 


ISUALIZE Congress Publications. They are the working tools of parent-teache: 
uy leaders and workers. They give the essential information on the methods and 
work of the movement—organization details, recognized activities, program 
naapliiiaie. necessary statistics, educational activities, current information in all phases 
of the work. 
To be known publications must be seen, must be interpreted, must be circulated. 
Let each state, district, council, and local plan to exhibit Congress Publications, to talk 
about them, and to circulate them. The National Congress makes this possible by 
offering a double service—a loan service and a sales service of prepared exhibits. 
These exhibits may be used as models for building others. States, districts, and councils 
may purchase exhibits to be used as a continuous loan service. 


What It Is—A complete Congress exhibit consists of one five-panel presentation 
of all publications, two single-panel displays of leaflets, one Congress Library, and 
fifty Congress order blanks. The single-panel displays are for convenience in examina- 
tion and study of Congress leaflets. 


How to Borrow—Write the National Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., giving specific information—dates of meeting, person to whom 
the exhibit is to be shipped, when it will be returned, whether the three types of 
exhibits are desired. 


How to Purchase—Write the National Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. The five-panel exhibit is priced at $3.50. The flat panel of leaflets 
when purchased with the five-panel exhibit is $1.50; when purchased alone, $2. The 
Congress Library is $5. 


Where to Use—Keep one in your headquarters. Have a Congress exhibit on dis- 
play at all state conventions, district, council, and community meetings. Offer an 
exhibit under the leadership of an enthusiastic informed parent-teacher leader to all 
state fairs, county fairs, teachers’ meetings. 


How to Use—List the information of value to leaders and to individual mem- 
bers. Emphasize the all-inclusive opportunity for service—local, state, and national. 
Stress the three-fold appeal of the work—individual, group, and organization. Use 
the exhibit as a basis for Schools of Instruction. Committee leaflets offer specific helps 
and suggestions to every parent and every teacher as well as projects and activities to 
every organization. Plan to follow up the interest which the exhibits arouse. 


Use the Congress Publications “to bring into closer relation the home and the 
school that parents and teachers may cooperate . . . to secure for EVERY CHILD 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral, and spiritual education.” 


Committee on Congress Publications 
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Why every school official and parent 


should read this startling report 


Here is a most unusual report. It is about 
the handwashing conditions in our public 
schools. 

Everyone must recognize that hand- 
washing is the keystone of cleanliness edu- 
cation. It is also an important safeguard 
of health. (92% of all deaths attributable 
to communicable disease are caused by 
micro-organisms entering or leaving the 
body through the mouth or nose. Obvi- 
ously, handwashing can do much to min- 
imize this “traffic of microbes.”) 

In view of these facts is it not, indeed, 
startling to discover that 69% of the 145 
public schools included in the Handwash- 
ing Survey do not provide adequate 
handwashing facilities? (Adequacy means: 
soap, warm water and drying equipment 
—and time enough to use them.) Yet, 


CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 
September, 1931 


this is the fact that this report reveals! 

Who is responsible? That’s a long story 
— which is related in detail in this inter- 
esting treatise. The responsibility may 
rest on many shoulders, from the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees on down 
to the janitor’s assistant — extending even 
to the parents of the school children. 

What can be done? How can these con- 
ditions be corrected? This report makes 
many specific and practical suggestions, 
based on the results of months of field 
research. 

If you are a school or health official, a 
teacher, P. T. A. member, or parent— you 
will find this report helpful in solving the 
cleanliness problems in your own school. 
We will gladly send you a copy — free. 
Use coupon below. 





CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. 21 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free of all cost a copy of “Hand- 


washing in Schools” 


CW 9-31 
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KANSAS 
A Successful High School Group 


Careful planning, indefatigable work, 
and a determination to have an effective 
parent-teacher association resulted in unpre- 
cedented results for the High School East 
Parent-Teacher Association of Wichita. 
Believing that a large membership with 
many members active in association work 
was the basis for effective work through- 
out the year, immediately after the officers 
were installed in May, 1930, plans were 
begun for increasing the membership and 
for worth while activities in which many 
members could participate. The success of 
the membership drive is shown by the fact 
that the membership increased from 78 for 
the year 1929-30 to 876 for the year 
1930-31. Personal work in reaching the 
parents of the pupils and engaging a large 
number of members in active work were 
two strong factors which contributed to 
this success. 

Systematic inquiries were made to ascer- 
tain whether latent interest existed among 
the parents of the pupils. The association 
president visited the three junior high 
schools whose pupils would enter High 
School East in the fall. She secured the 
names of parents of the graduating pupils, 
especially those who had been junior high 
school parent-teacher leaders, and placed a 
number of these on the high school asso- 
ciation committees. 

Plans were outlined for the work of 
eighteen committees, chairmen and mem- 
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bers secured ranging in number from four 
members on the Courtesy Sponsors com- 
mittee to sixteen on the Ways and Means 
committee. A tea was given where the 
members of these committees became ac- 
quainted with one another and with the 
officers. At this tea each one present re- 
ceived a complete list of committees and of 
the members of each. A second tea was 
given for the forty-nine room mothers and 
their assistants, three or more for each. 
During the year this committee reported 
membership progress on a large blackboard 
placed in the hall, in charge of two of 
the committee members. The blackboard 
showed the number of pupils enrolled in 
the school, the number of teachers on the 
faculty, the number of mother, father, and 
teacher members, and the membership gain 
since the previous meeting. 

Throughout the summer interest in the 
association was sustained, and before Sep- 
tember had passed 150 members, including 
a number of teachers, were participating 
in committee work; 300 members had been 
secured; and the “Get Acquainted” eve- 
ning reception held late in September was 
attended by 350 members. 

Good programs, visiting days, demon- 
strations of school work, talks by educators, 
and reviews of child study books were 
arranged. Effort was made to have parents 
and teachers of children meet each other. 
The teachers, sponsors, and parents of 
senior class pupils met for tea in one room, 
those of the junior class in another, and 
the sophomore group in a third room. 
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All business was transacted by the board. 
Faculty members cooperated in every pro- 
ject; the school principal and the dean of 
girls were consulted concerning every new 
venture and interestedly watched the pro- 
gress made. 

Two committees of special helpfulness 
to pupils are the Scholarship committee 
and the Employment Bureau. 

The Scholarship committee of ten mem- 
bers works unceasingly to make it possible 
for worthy pupils to continue in school. 
It supplies good clothing, some of which 
has been remodeled in the school’s sewing 
department; gathers gymnasium clothes 
from the graduating class to be distributed 
in the fall to pupils not able to purchase 
outfits; supplies material for use in the 
sewing department by girls unable to pro- 
vide the needed supplies; secures donations 
and assists at rummage sales; and hires 
boys to look after the tools of the Oppor- 
tunity School during the two-hour period, 
three nights a week. This committee also 
assumes responsibility for giving or obtain- 
ing an opportunity for boys and girls to 
earn money needed for lunch. Each mem- 
ber of the committee is responsible for one 
pupil for a month. Ten dollars is also 
given to the Visiting Teacher to be used as 
she sees fit. 

The Employment Bureau secures odd 
jobs for after-school and Saturday hours 
for both boys and girls; lends money for 
bicycles to help boys start paper routes; 
secures homes for girls where they may 
work for their room and board; finds 
homes for boys, sometimes furnishing such 
rooms when no rent can be paid; co- 
operates with the Visiting Teacher and 
Vocational Department head by supplying 
ten dollars a month or more, to be used 
at their discretion. 

All the other committees also work 
actively to maintain and extend the useful- 
ness of this association—Mrs. I. H. 
STEARNS, President, High School East 
Parent-Teacher Association, Wichita. 


MISSOURI 
Church Preschool Circle Activities 


The Preschool Circle of the South 
Avenue Christian Church of Springfield 
does preschool study work in relation to 
the church and uses the CH1LD WELFARE 
magazine and the Missouri Teacher. It 
helps support the Springfield Council. It 
sponsors work in the Cradle Roll and 
Beginners departments of the church, such 
as a toy orchestra for three- and four-year- 
old children, and a junior choir of five-and 
six-year-old children for the members of 
which it bought material and made robes. 
General welfare work such as helping the 
needy with food, clothing, and bedding 
adds to the success of the organization.— 
Mrs. S. B. Hoercen, 717 New Street, 
Springfield. * * «* 


Combined Effort Adds Effectiveness to 
Carthage Associations 

By combining in their major activities, 
through a council, the six parent-teacher 
associations of Carthage accomplished 
definite results which are somewhat diffi- 
cult to attain when the associations work 
separately. National Education Week was 
observed by the associations, including the 
high school association, by giving a banquet 
to the public school teachers. The name 
of each teacher was placed in an envelope. 
When a parent bought a guest ticket the 
teacher whose name was drawn became his 
guest for the banquet. Book Week was 
observed by all the schools and the best 
posters were displayed on a large poster 
board in the window of a store. A Student 
Loan Fund was started to assist worthy 
boys and girls to complete their high school 
education. The council secured the co- 
operation of other community organizations 
to establish and maintain a Welfare Center 
to provide clothing for needy children. All 
associations participated in the Red Cross 
drive. — Mrs. Witit1amM M. BrabD ey, 
State Publicity Chairman, 400 8S. State 
Street, Springfield. 








Have you seen our new study program leaflets 
for study groups and parent-teacher associations? 
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HAWAII 


Our Island Members 


Two delegates from Honolulu attended 
the convention, presented a lovely lei to 
each national officer and chairman, and in- 
vited the National Congress to meet in the 
Hawaiian Islands in 1936. 

From them we learned many interesting 
things about the islands. There are 250 
schools on the islands, 52 parent-teacher as- 
sociations with a total membership of about 
10,000. The Hawaii Congress has a state 
office in the Y. W. C. A. building in the 
civic center at Honolulu, across from the 
Capitol grounds, and a part-time secretary 
is employed. 

In schools where various languages are 
used by the parents the parent-teacher as- 
sociation is divided into sub-groups accord- 





Mr. C. M. Hirst, of Litile Rock, wel- 

coming Mrs. Charles T. Bailey, of 

Hawaii, to the National Convention at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


ing to the language spoken. Each of these 
groups has a chairman who can speak 
English and also the language of the 
group. 

During the past year the parent-teacher 
associations assisted the board of health 
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during a campaign for diphtheria immuni- 
zation. The associations gave publicity to 
the value of such immunization, assisted the 
physicians and nurses during the clinics by 
getting data, sterilizing the arm to receive 
the injection, and filling out report blanks. 
Two members were on duty each day at 
the schools assigned to them on specified 
days. 

About 60 per cent of the island popula- 
tion is Japanese. They are enthusiastic for 
the improvement of their children and 
closely imitate the clothing, manners, cus- 
toms, and child-rearing practices of the 
“Haoles” (Anglo-Saxons). 

The Hawaiian alphabet consists of twelve 
letters: A, E, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, 
U, W. The vowels are given values as in 
Spanish and are always pronounced, not 
slurred. Thus the name of the group is 
Hah-veye-ee. Honolulu is pronounced Ho- 
no-lu-lu, the syllables beginning with con- 
sonants, and not with vowels as generally 
pronounced. 


OKLAHOMA 
Extension Work 


Oklahoma expects increased membership 
and effectiveness as a result of short credit 
courses in parent-teacher work which were 
given during June and July in nine of the 
ten Senior Colleges of the state by teachers 
authorized by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


FLORIDA 


Room Mothers Promote Membership, 
Attendance, and Participation 


The members of the Riverside Park 
P. T. A. of Jacksonville feel that an asso- 
ciation is as strong as its organization of 
room mothers. The larger the association, 
the greater the number of benefits derived 
from such an organization. First of all, it 
interests a greater number in the work and 
develops informed and participating mem- 
bers. An active room mother can do ines- 
timable good among the other mothers of 
her room. This association worked out a 
practical plan in one room whereby “row 
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mothers” were appointed by the room 
mother to assist in canvassing the parents 
of each row for membership and attend- 
ance. This resulted in five mothers meet- 
ing groups of other mothers of the room 
and brought about a close friendliness and 
real class spirit among the parents com- 
parable with the class spirit among the chil- 
dren. Needless to say that room was one 
of the outstanding ones in membership, 
attendance, and participation in all activi- 
ties. The teacher finds it a help to have 
a tactful mother upon whom she can call 
for advice or assistance in unusual situa- 
tions or delicate matters. It is necessary 
at times to distribute clothing. The room 
mother, conferring with the Health com- 
mittee, finds it possible through wide ac- 
quaintance among the mothers of the room 
to lend a hand without embarrassing any- 
one. Such an organization within the 
association also gives untold aid to the 
president. For quick personal contact with 
the membership the president is able to 
telephone twenty people, each of whom can 
get in touch with another group who can 
reach still others—Mzrs. B. E. JoHNson, 
2037 Herschell Street, Jacksonville. 


ARKANSAS 


Maximum Delegation at Minimym 


Expense 


Arkansas enthusiasm and ingenuity en- 
abled Jefferson County Council and the 
Pine Bluff Council, located in Jefferson 
County, to have a large delegation attend 
the National Convention at Hot Springs 
at a minimum of expense. 

The Jefferson County Council selected 
an official delegate and appropriated $50 
for expenses. Careful planning and co- 
operation resulted in twenty-one members 
attending the convention for part or all of 
the time for this sum. 

The group motored to Hot Springs, a dis- 
tance of about 65 miles, taking their food 
and a cook with them. A cottage was rented 
for the convention week. Some delegates 
stayed throughout the convention. Others 
stayed only a day or two. The cook, who 
was also a parent-teacher member, by care- 
ful planning was able to attend afternoon 
sessions. 

The official delegate’s expense for the 
banquet and the Gold Star dinner was also 
provided. Twenty-one Jefferson County 
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Mr. Thomas Edison, a life member of the Florida Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, at the 1931 state convention, receiving a cup from the state presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. B. Hutchinson, in appreciation of his interest in Congress work 
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Your National Congress 
is recommending 


CHILD CARE 
AND TRAINING 


By Marion L. Faegre and John E. Ander- 
son, Child Welfare Institute, 
University of Minnesota 


as the basis of a course for preschool 
study groups, prepared for CHILD 
WELFARE by Mrs. Grace E. Crum. 


This book has won the hearty endorse- 
ment of these distinguished members of the 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION: 


Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill, Philadelphia, 
Chairman of the Section on Medical 
Care 

Dr. Julius H. Hess, Chicago 

Dr. Richard M. Smith, Boston 

Dr. Max Seham, Minneapolis 

Dr. Irvine McQuarrie, Minneapolis 

Dr. Bronson Crothers, Boston 

Dr. Frederick W. Schlutz, Chicago 

Dr. William Palmer Lucas, San Francisco 

Martha Van Rensselaer, Cornell University 

Professor Lewis M. Terman, Stanford 
University 

William Hodson, New York City Welfare 
Council 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher calls it “An ex- 
cellent book, sane and sound, with, 
above all, a clear feeling for the many- 
sided complexity of human nature.” 


Chapter headings include: The Young 
Child; Physical Growth and Develop- 
ment; General Care, Including Diet 
and Clothing; Children’s Diseases; 
Mental Growth of the Child; Learn- 
ing; Emotional Habits; Eating Habits; 
Sleeping Habits; Eliminative and Other 
Early Habits; Constructive Discipline; 
Curiosity, Questioning, and Sex Educa- 
tion; Imagination, Truth, and False- 
hood; Play; Books and Reading; The 
Family. 


Special paper-covered edition, $1.25 plus 
ten cents postage. Illustrated, cloth- 
bound edition, $2.00. 


Both editions may be obtained from - 


bookstores, or 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA PRESS 
MINNEAPOLIS 











members, instead of one official delegate, 
benefited by this plan. 

The Pine Bluff Council made similar ar- 
rangements and the two cottages cooperated 
in keeping open house for all members from 
Jefferson County. 

Watson Consolidated School, also in Jef- 
ferson County, brought forty of its parents 
and teachers to Hot Springs for the Thurs- 
day program. School was dismissed for the 
day and the school bus was used to trans- 
port those attending the convention. 


INDIANA 
Maximum Delegation, Minimum Expense 


Two Councils in Indiana, the Blooming- 
ton City Council and the Monroe County 
Council, by combining resources appropri- 
ated $150 for representation at the National 
Convention and sent five women delegates. 
The 700-mile trip each way was made in 
two days by motor. A comfortable apart- 
ment, including light, gas, ice, and water 
was rented for $12 for the four convention 
days. Breakfasts were prepared in the 
apartment. The delegates attended conven- 
tion dinners and luncheons, enjoyed all the 
activities, and returned home with $40 to 
be divided between the two councils which 
had sent them to the convention. 


® 


The Wyoming State Convention will be 
held in Cheyenne, September 28-30. 

















Coming in October 


EDUCATION FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
Bess Goodykoontz 


® 


HANDs AND HEALTH 
Sally Lucas Jean 


% 


LEARNING TO TALK 
Beth L. Wellman 
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SEYMOUR MUSICAL CENTER © 
BARBIZON-PLAZA 


(36th Floor) 
101 West 58 Street, New York City 


The Seymour School of Musical Re-Education, founded and established by Harriet A. 
Seymour in 1915, aims to awaken and cultivate in the student, first, a love for music, 
by bringing him or her at once into the realm of musical experience and response through 
inward listening, after which the mastery of technical details, and study of form and 
structure, follow quickly and naturally. 


Instruction in piano is given to students of every grade of advancement, from the begin- 
ner to the concert artist. 


Special Children’s Department, in which a love for the art of music is developed in a 
manner that is a delight to the child. 


WHAT AUTHORITIES SAY 





Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra: 
Your plan of musical education for the chil- 
dren of this country is eminently desirable 
and infinitely superior to the usual type of 
work being carried on. 


Cyril Scott, Composer, Musician and Author: 


I am in sympathy with your methods and the 
movement you have inaugurated. May the 
latter have all the publicity and success it de- 
serves, 


Hans Barth, Concert Pianist and Composer: 


What has delighted me about the Seymour 
teaching is the great joy with which the stu- 
dents go to their lessons and the pleasure they 
derive from their home assignments. 


George H. Gartlan, Director of Music, New York 
Public Schools: 


The methods which you have employed in 
arousing a desire on the part of the pupils 
to accomplish the technical difficulties of music, 
through an unusual interest in the work they 
are doing, has been one of the outstanding 
features of your pedagogy. 


Sigmund Spaeth, Director, Community Concert 

Corporation: ] 

I am heartily in favor of the methods of in- 

struction that have been followed by Mrs. 

Seymour, and I feel that the results of the 
work have justified my confidence. 


Lester M. Wilson, Professor of Education, Co- 
lumbia University: 


From what I have seen of music education 
your plan strikes me as most effective and de- 
sirable. It is psychologically correct in that 
it considers the child as the focus of attention, 
and aims to stir up and develop the innate 
musical instincts of the child. Your plan is 
basically in accord with the highest aims of 
modern progressive education. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


The Center takes pleasure in announcing 
that they are offering a few full and par- 
tial scholarships to children (including 
those who have never studied before) 
who show a natural aptitude and love for 
music. 











For information call at Office of Seymour Musical Center 
Or write 


Mrs. Margery B. Todd, Business Manager 
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Study Courses 


HREE study courses are offered by CH1Lp WELFARE for the year 1931-1932. 
| Beginning in September : 

1. The Home of Today: A Course in Home Economics prepared by Dr. 
Margaret Justin, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. This course may be fol- 
lowed by groups of parents interested in making their homes mean more to their 
children, community, and nation. (4 program leaflet outlining the course sent free 
upon request.) 

2. Concerning Older Children: A Series of Studies About Boys and Girls, 
under the direction of Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt of the University of Cincinnati, Chairman 
of the Committee on Parent Education, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
This course is adapted for the use of study groups of parents and teachers and of 
parent-teacher associations which are encouraging a participating membership through 
the discussion method. High school associations of all types will find many subjects of 
interest. (4 program leaflet outlining the course sent free upon request.) 

Beginning in October: 

3. A course for preschool study groups based on Child Care and Training, by 
Faegre and Anderson, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
outline is prepared by Mrs. Grace E. Crum, of Winters, California, who is well 
known to CHILD WELFARE readers. Text, $1.25 plus ten cents for mailing. Postage 
prepaid on orders for five or more copies sent to one address. (See Book Shelf.) 





For titles, bibliographies, and other information see CHILD WELFARE, pages 543 (May), 
594 (June), and 689 (July-August). 

















Mk nl | 
4 1906 THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 1931 4 
$ CHILD WELFARE’S Silver Anniversary Year $ 
8 Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1, 1930, to July 31, 1931, the § 
$ branches in the various classes rank as follows: $ 
a CLASS BIRNEY CLASS SCHOFF CLASS HIGGINS a 
io 1. New York 1. Missouri 1. North Carolina a 
2. New Jersey 2. Minnesota 2. Arkansas 
$ 3. California 3. Pennsylvania 3. Florida $ 
4. Illinois 4. Kansas 4. Tennessee a 
5. Ohio 5. Iowa 5. Massachusetts 
6. Michigan 6. Washington 5. Wisconsin 
$ 7. Texas 7. Indiana 6. Kentucky 
8. Colorado 7. Nebraska 
$ 8. Georgia 8. Alabama a 
~ CLASS REEVE CLASS MARRS CLASS BRADFORD a 
* 1. Oklahoma 1. Louisiana 1. Arizona 4 
8 2. North Dakota 1. Rhode Island 2. Idaho é 
3. District of Columbia 2. Vermont 3. Montana 
$ 3. South Dakota 3. Maryland 4. Maine 4 
- 4. W. Virginia 4. Virginia 4. New Hampshire 4 
5. Connecticut 5. Delaware 4. New Mexico 
$ 5. Oregon 6. Hawaii 4. South Carolina 
$ 6. Mississippi 5. Wyoming 
3 6. Utah 


CHILD WELFARE—A Guide in Parent Education and in Parent-Teacher Technique ; 
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On Becoming a President 


By Anna H. Hayes 


ow that I am 
| \ elected president, 
what shall I do?” 


came the question from 
an eager young woman. 

“Go into your silent 
chamber and make your 
prayer for vision to see 
clearly, for courage to act 
fearlessly, and for the grace of selfless serv- 
ice.” Then we might add, “And get your 
copy of the National Handbook,” her pre- 
decessor answered quickly. 

There is a National Handbook for every 
new president which will come from state 
headquarters as soon as the new president’s 
name goes in, but the retiring president has 
one for which you may ask at once, since it 
belongs to your association. Get it and be- 
gin to learn all you can about the parent- 
teacher movement, because you cannot serve 
that which you do not love, and you cannot 
love that which you do not understand. 

The Handbook gives you the ideals for 
which an association strives. Standards, we 
say, by which we measure the extent of our 
attempts to be efficient Congress units (Sup- 
plement). It tells you of your own duties 
and those of other officers and chairmen; it 
gives model by-laws so that you may check 
up on the form of your organization; it 
gives you a list of activities and projects 
that are suitable for your kind of associa- 
tion, whether a large city group or a small 
rural unit. It is your guide, and your 
knowledge of its contents may be the means 
through which success will be attained. 
Your lack of that knowledge may mean 
failure for your association. 

Then call a meeting of the other officers 


and room representatives * 
3 to elect committee chair- 
men. Naturally the prin- 
cipal and some of the 
teachers will be in this 
group, either as officers or 
as teacher sponsors. 

Often a new president 
makes the mistake of 
appointing all the chairmen, thus form- 
ing a small clique of her own friends and 
excluding those parents whom she does not 
happen to know. It is comfortable to work 
with one’s friends, truly, but strangers who 
work together for a little while as parent- 
teacher members become friends because of- 
the inevitable tie that holds us—the love 
for our children. Until the parent-teacher 
association reaches the home of every child 
in school it is only partially efficient. 

This group of officers and room sponsors 
will choose chairmen for all committees 
required for a Standard Association, and 
such other committees as are necessary in 
your community. A full list is given in the 
Handbook (page 17). Your by-laws may 
indicate that some chairmen are elected for 
a certain number of years, perhaps three 
years. In that case you may be fortunate 
in having some chairmen who are already 
familiar with their work and with the un- 
finished projects of the association. Make 
use of their experience. 

Next, and as soon as possible, call the en- 
tire executive group together to talk over 
plans. The membership drive must be out- 
lined ; the program must be planned for the 
entire year; the scheme for publicity must 
be decided upon as well as the budget— 


how much money you will need and how 





“If you are not using Room Representatives, or Sponsors as they are sometimes called, you are missing 
one of the most useful devices that the Congress has developed for parent-teacher associations. Such sponsors 


are usually chosen by the offrcers, with the assistance of the teacher and one mother or father from eac 
Duties are given on page 36 of the Handbook. 


in the school. 


room 


+ Some associations have a teacher sponsor as well as a parent for each room. This group assists with 


various administration problems of the association. 
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to get it; a plan for the use of Congress 
Publications and CHILD WELFARE maga- 
zine is most important. 

The Program committee must be called 
together early to work out final plans for 
the program and the president is expected 
to meet with them. Other chairmen, too, 
will ask the advice of the president who 
may advise, but must remember that com- 
mittees are to give help to the association, 
not to get it from the president. 

Find from the Historian’s record what 
the association has accomplished in the last 
few years, not as a standard for your en- 
deavor, but as a reminder of continuing 
policies and as a help to determine wherein 
methods have been effective and where cer- 
tain ventures have failed for lack of good 
procedure. Ask your predecessor for a letter 
of recommendations, that you may profit by 
her successes and avoid her failures. A 
letter is better than talking things over, be- 
cause you have it for continual reference. 

There are two things to avoid. Space al- 
lows mentioning only two: Avoid asking 
too much from the principal and teachers. 
They are willing to help in many ways, but 
should not be asked to carry the adminis- 
tration of parent-teacher work. Home must 
be represented. Avoid making your plans 
without consulting the principal of the 
school. He or she is the link between par- 
ent and teacher. School must be represented. 

Finally, know that no great work can be 
accomplished alone. Our effectiveness comes 
with our ability to unite parent-power with 
teacher-power that children may live, and 
live more abundantly. 


Let LUDWIG 
Help You Form 
a Rhythm Band 
Complete Outfits $5 


WITH the complete and simple instructions supplied with a 
neete outfit, anyones can quickly and easily organize a 

hm Band. Children respond with enthusiasm to these 
bs Percussion instruments and receive valuable basic 
training for all advanced forms of,music. Sfinple, successful 
plan, also instruments, fully explained in free book, ‘‘How 
to Organize Your Own Rhythm Band." Send for your copy. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


917R Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Congress Comments 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President, N. C. P. T., 
made several important addresses—one of 
which was broadcast over a national network— 
at the annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Los Angeles. The parent- 
teacher movement received significant recogni- 
tion at this convention, where a joint committee 
of the Congress and the N. E. A. considered a 
closer cooperation of the two organizations in 
the interests of children. 


* * * 


Mr. Newell W. Edson, Chairman of the 
Committee on Social Hygiene, conducted a 
class in social hygiene at the Washington 


State College summer school, Pullman, July 


15 to 21. 
* * * 


Some interesting decisions made by the 
National Board of Managers at the Hot Springs 
Convention: 


That the plan of work for the School Edu- 
cation committee shall include temperance 
instruction, vocational guidance, character 
education, and the exceptional child; 


That the Publication committee prepare 
two leaflets: one on “Councils and Council 
Procedure,” and one on “Suggested Activities 


for Junior and Senior High Schools”; 

That the bonus of the Child Welfare Com- 
pany be paid to the state Congress and used 
as directed by the state. 


* * #* 


Several Congress members have qualified 
as instructors of parent-teacher courses and 
have been awarded teaching certificates by 
Mrs. Florence V.'Watkins, Secretary, Edu- 
cation Division. 

List of instructors: Mrs. William F. 
Little, 110 Elm Street, Rahway, .N. J.; 
Mrs. Dawid C. Prince, 1424 Wendell 
Avenue, Schenectady, N. Y.; Mrs. C. O. 
Burton, 603 Scott Avenue, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Mrs. E. M. Highsmith, 304 Mills 
Avenue, Greensville, S. C. 


* * #* 


Four general state awards were made at the 
Hot Springs convention: 


Membership Banner, for the largest increase 
in membership according to population, to North 
Dakota. 

Life Membership Cup, for the largest number 
of National Life Members secured during the 
fiscal year, to Ohio. 

Standard Association Cup (the second cup 
given by Mrs. A. H. Reeve for this award) for 
the largest number of Standard Associations, 
to Minnesota. 

Congress Library, for the largest number of 
Congress Libraries sold during the year, to 
Texas. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Question—My boy twelve years old has 
lately stolen small sums of money from home. 
Recently he took a dollar from the dresser top. 
We had a long talk and he promised never to 
do it again. But he has promised about other 


things and seems to forget so easily. What 


can I do? 


You were sensible to have a confidential talk 
about it instead of scolding. Find out the cause 
of the wrong behavior and then act accordingly. 
Perhaps he has no money of his own. Give 
him an allowance. Talk over his needs and 
what the money should be used for. Some 
responsibility must be developed in the handling 
of money as it must not be spent foolishly. 
Perhaps he could buy his pencils and paper, use 
it for car fare, Sunday school, and savings bank. 
Let him keep an expense book. Open a savings 
account for him. 

Help him to get a sense of property values. 
See that he has some things of his own at home 
that no one else uses. Too much common prop- 
erty in the home does not develop a sense of 
“mine and thine.” 

Give him a room of his own or a corner for 
a desk, chair, and shelves where he can keep 
the many things that boys cherish and yet mean 
so little to adults. 

At his age he could earn a little money. This 
must not be done at the expense of his educa- 
tion and health. Money earned helps to develop 
an appreciation of its value. Do not pay for 
his regular duties about the house; they are 
his contribution to the home. But he could get 
something for extras and might find something 
in the neighborhood. 

It is not necessary to put things under lock 
and key as a child must learn to be trust- 
worthy. However, neither is it wise to leave 
money lying around as it is a great temptation. 

Be patient but firm, remembering that “it 
takes a lifetime to build a man.” 


Question—My son is indifferent in his 
studies at times. His marks have never been 
excellent. He belongs to the Boy Scouts but is 
not as interested as he should be. He is not 
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much of a church-goer and has “played hookey” 
from Sunday school. I don’t like to think he 
must be driven in everything. He has been ill 
with malaria. His age is twelve. 


Have the boy examined to see if he has fully 
recovered from the malaria. It may be that his 
health needs to be built up. Illness sometimes 
saps the vitality so that a child is more or less 
tired. 

Visit the school room and see if the relation- 
ship to teacher and pupils is harmonious. Often 
the teacher can help. Perhaps his work in school 
is too difficult or too easy. If so, have him 
placed in a class where he is better adjusted. 

See that he has plenty of physical activity, 
athletics, and hikes. Give him a workshop at 
home so that he can work with his hands. Let 
him take trips to the fields, woods, shops, and 
museums. A child at this age learns by doing. 
Encourage some hobby or collection such as 
stamps, rocks, or coins. 

See that he has opportunity to read interest- 
ing books and magazines especially those that 
deal with heroes. Invite his friends to the home 
so that he may have congenial companionship. 
Perhaps he has grown beyond his Sunday school 
class and would get more from the church serv- 
ice. Through the church and Boy Scouts you 
could work out some parish or community pro- 
ject whereby he might give personal service. A 
boy of his age is interested in doing things. 

Do not worry about high grades. Talk over 
his school work with him and help to make it 
more real and interesting. Keep close to him 
and work with him so that he feels your trust 
and comradeship. He needs both. Be careful 
not to nag. This is often as difficult a time for 
the boy as for the parents. 

Be cheerful and patient and do not expect too 
much all at once. 


Question—My daughter of eleven is very 
nervous. In less than a year she has had three 
serious illnesses and her tonsils removed. She 
argues all the time and insists she is right. She 
listens to other people when I tell her not to. 
Then she is sorry but the next day does the 
same things over. In school she is wonderful, 
good grades and polite. I am very nervous 
myself and so worried about her. What can 
I do that she may grow up good and sweet? 


The periods of serious illness through which 
your daughter has passed in so short a time 
may be one of the causes for her nervous con- 
dition. During that time you, with best inten- 
tions, may have granted: her everything she 
desired. Perhaps that is why she argues so 
much now, and insists that she is always right. 
You admit that you are very nervous yourself. 
This is probably a cause of her nervous con- 
dition, or at least increases it. 

Stop worrying. Neither you nor your daughter 
can improve until you have overcome needless 
anxiety. Build up your own health. Be out 
of doors every day; take a rest period each 
afternoon, and try to cultivate cheerfulness. 

Keep your daughter in good health. Give 
her good food and see that she has outdoor 
play and plenty of sleep. A sleeping porch 


(Continued on page 61) 
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By WINNIFRED KinG RuccG 


HE co-authors of Child Care and Training, 
Marion L. Faegre and, John E. Anderson, 
are, respectively, Assistant Professor of 
Parental Education and Director of the Institute 
of Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota. 
In a book of 16 chapters, 275 pages, Mrs. 
Faegre and Dr. Anderson have presented the 
principles and information which parents need 
for the successful upbringing of young children. 
Topics considered are: physical growth, diet, 
clothing, sleep, and elimination; children’s dis- 
eases; mental growth, emotional habits, the 
imagination, truth, and falsehood; sex educa- 
tion; discipline; play, 


in flowers, fish, animals, and human beings. 
He has consulted a large number of scientists, 
physicians, and child welfare workers, and has 
chosen his language and his illustrations with 
notable success. All statements are clear and 
free from sentimentality. Like other writings on 
this subject it must first be studied carefully by 
parents in order that they may decide for them- 
selves the best way of using it. 


Progressive Counsel 
In connection with Mr. de Schweinitz’s book 
parents will do well to read in The Question- 
ing Child, by Angelo 














books, and reading; - 
and family life. Each | 
chapter concludes with | 
a short set of questions 
and problems, accom- | 
panied by a brief list | 
of references, and at || 
the end of the book | 
there is an extensive 
bibliography and in- |} 
dex. | Patri. 
The material is pre-_ || 
sented with unusual |) 
simplicity and direct- || 


apolis: 


“Growing Up,” 





“Child Care and Training,” by Marion 
L. Faegre and John E. Anderson. Minne- 
University of Minnesota Press. 
Cloth, $2; paper bound, $1.25. 
by Karl de Schweinitz. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

“The Questioning Child,” by Angelo 
New York: D. Appleton Co. $2. 

“The Diagnosis of Health,” by W. R. P. 
Emerson. New York: D. Appleton Co. $3. 


Patri, the page on 
which that experienced 
educator writes about 
what he would do 
when a youngster asks, 
“Where did I come 
from, and how did I 
get here?” 

Angelo Patri’s book 
consists of about 20 es- 
says on difficulties that 
parents and teachers 
have to meet: a child’s 
questions, his manners, 














ness, free from fad- 
dism and sentimental- 
ity. The book is based on the research of the 
authors and their familiarity with the findings of 
modern physiology and psychology. In addition 
to that it is enriched and humanized by their 
knowledge of children in their own families. 
Mrs. Faegre has three boys and Dr. Anderson 
has five children, the eldest a girl of ten. 


Everybody’s Story 


Ina tiny book called Growing Up, the matter 
of sex instruction for children is handled by 
Karl de Schweinitz with as much wisdom and 
beauty as in any book that we have seen on this 
perplexing subject. “This book tells how we 
become alive, and are born and grow up,” 
writes the author. “It is a story that has hap- 
pened to everybody, to your neighbors next door, 
to your mother and father, and to you.” He 
then proceeds to tell, in the simplest possible 
phraseology, the essential facts of reproduction 
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good habits, punish- 
ment, the wise use of 
money, of play, of work, and cooperation between 
parents and teachers. To say that a book is by 
Angelo Patri is to say that it is written with 
intelligence supplemented by long experience, 
and with sympathy based on inexhaustible love 
for children. Dr. Patri has taught in the public 
schools of New York City for more than 35 
years, and by his fairness and his understanding 
has inspired gratitude in a long procession of 
boys and girls who have passed through his 
hands. Parents, too, realize that he sympathizes 
with them and does not demand the impossible. 
What he does ask, inevitably, is that parents put 
themselves in the child’s place; and since he 
helps parents to do this by means of his prac- 
tical but always idealistic and progressive 
counsel, conveyed in a simple, anecdotal style, 
all his books, The Questioning Child included, 
furnish both incentive and encouragement to 
fathers, mothers, and teachers. 
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Diagnosing Health 


Dr. William R. P. Emerson’s Diagnosis of 
Health is a challenge to all persons everywhere 
to use “health intelligence.” In his work with 
the students of Dartmouth College and in other 
institutions he has developed a set of 20 ques- 
tions whereby the health intelligence quotient 
of an individual may be determined. Health 
intelligence means not only knowing the laws 
of health but applying them. Even those who 
possess professional knowledge concerning health 
often rate low in the practice of their knowledge. 

Among other interesting pronouncements 
made by Dr. Emerson is one in regard to 
weight: that after full stature has been attained 
—at about 20—the weight should continue fairly 
stationary for the rest of life, irrespective of age. 

Let no one imagine that The Diagnosis of 
Health is a book of household remedies, for it 
is nothing of the sort. It is a plea for the estab- 
lishment of health habits and a clear statement 
of health fundamentals. From the nature of 
Dr. Emerson’s work in colleges much of his 
material relates to young men, but it also applies 
to boys and girls and to families, besides con- 
taining advice about the organization of health 
programs in schools, industries, and communities. 





A Boy, a Dog, and the City 


(Continued from page 23) 


youth that lies hidden somewhere in the old- 
est of us. It may be only legendary that 
all the world loves a lover, but it is pretty 
close to fact that everyone loves a pup. 
How can you help it, when this bit of 
vitality looks upon you so trustfully, so con- 
fidingly, so companionably? A dead soul, 
indeed, that would not respond! As you 
lead a pup along a city street, the faces of 
many grownups, too, lose their blasé look 
and show unforced pleasure in the chance 
meeting with this embodiment of the joy of 
life at the moment trotting sedately along 
in leash. Cities are reputed to abound in 
doubtful friskinesses ; then thank kindly for- 
tune for this other sort, this canine spright- 
liness that leavens the dullness of the days. 





Every year of my life I grow more and 
more convinced that it is wisest and best to 
fix our attention on the beautiful and good, 
and dwell as little as possible on the evil 
and the false. 

L. Maria CHILp. 
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Mrs. Cope’s Question Box 
(Continued from page 59) 


would be good. Be kind and patient. Avoid 
all arguments. Some children try to attract 
attention by arguments. 

Try to see the good in everything and every- 
body and help your daughter to do likewise. 
There are many joys in life, such as music, 
beauty of nature, books, a baby’s smile. Speak 
of things to be enjoyed every day and you will 
do away with faultfinding and criticism. 

Avoid saying she should not listen to others. 
You are really giving her the suggestion to do 
so when you forbid. Keep her busy with other 
things. Say, “Let us do this or that,” not “Don’t 
do this.” 

It is evident that the teacher understands 
her and is bringing out the best in her. 

A stay in the country or even week-end trips 
into the out-of-doors or a camp with some 
congenial friend would be of help. That would 
~ you an opportunity for complete rest as 
well. 

Live each day happily. Have many interests. 
Keep well and the future will bring much joy 
to both of you. 


(Readers are invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, care of CHILD WELFARE. Please 
sign inquiries with name and address to avoid 
delay.) 





AFTER SEPTEMBER FIRST 


The Address of 
CHILD WELFARE and 


the SUMMER ROUND-UP 


will be 
1201 16th Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Founded in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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MOTION PICTURES 


By ELIZABETH K. KERNS 
Associate Chairman, National Committee on Motion Pictures 





Alexander Hamilton—George Arliss-Doris Ken- 

yon. Warner Bros., 6 Reels. Based on play 

by George Arliss and Mary Hamlin. Di- 
rected by John Adolphi. 

The usual excellent production which accompanies 

the name of Arliss. Story simply and directly 


told, actors well cast, and make-up unusually 
realistic and effective. 


Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, enjoyable and in- 
structive. Under 14, good. 


Black Camel—Warner Oland-Bela Lugosi. Fox, 
8 Reels. From “The Saturday Evening Post” 
story of same name by Earl Derr Biggers. 
Directed by Hamilton MacFadden. 


The much-tangled problem of the motion picture 
star, Shelah Fane, is placed in the hands of the 
clever Charlie Chan to be solved. Much of the 
excellence of the picture is due to capable direc- 
tion. The Chan children are particularly amusing. 


Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, exciting. Un- 
der 14, hardly. 


Chances—Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.-Rose Hobart. 
First National, 7 Reels. From novel by 
A. Hamilton Gibbs. Directed by Alan 
Dwan. 


An appealing story with a war background, directed 
and acted with discrimination and good taste. 


Adults—good. 14 to 18, appealing. Under 14, 
no interest. 


Fighting Sheriff—Loretta Sayers-Buck Jones. 
Columbia, 6 Reels. Story by Stuart An- 
thony. Directed by Louis King. 

Buck Jones cast in a sympathetic western réle with 
plenty of thrills in riding and shooting. Also a 
slight misunderstanding between the hero and the 
heroine which is cleared away in time for the 
happy ending. 


Adults—perhaps. 14 to 18, exciting. Under 
14, thrilling. 


Five and Ten—Marion Davies-Leslie Howard. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 9 Reels. Story by 
Fannie Hurst. Directed by Robert Z. Leon- 
ard. 

A sophisticated film which closely follows the book 
and shows how a newly rich family almost goes 
to destruction because of social ambitions and too 
much money. The catastrophe of the son’s death 
brings the remaining members of the family to 
their senses. The cast, direction and acting are 
good. 


A dults—interesting. 14 to 18, hardly. Under 
14, no. 


* Forbidden Adventure — Mitzi Green - Jackie 
Searl-Edna May Oliver. Paramount, 7 
Reels. From the story, “Let’s Play King,” 
by Sinclair Lewis. Directed by Norman 
Taurog. 


Each of the mothers of a young king and queen in 
movieland becomes competitive, one trying to 
outdo the other in keeping her child before the 
public. Amusing adventures follow. 


Adults—funny. 14 to 18, very funny. Under 
14, very funny. 


Good Bad Girl—Mae Clark-James Hall. Colum- 
bia, 6 Reels. Story by Winifred Van Duzer. 
Directed by R. William Neill. 

A gangster film in which a woman living in luxury 


with the gangsters breaks away and marries the 
son of a worth-while family. Newspaper notoriety 


* Also released under name of “Newly Rich.” 
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almost ruins her in her new and respectable life, 
but through her efforts to support herself and 
child and keep straight, her husband and she are 
reconciled, 


A dults—fair. 14 to 18, unwholesome. Under 
14, no. 


I Take This Woman—Gary Cooper-Carole Lom- 
bard. Paramount, 7 Reels. From “The Sat- 
urday Evening Post” story by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, “Lost Ecstasy.” Directed by 
Marion Gering and Slavko Vorkoapich. 

The daughter of a wealthy eastern family marries 
the cowboy owner of a rundown ranch. It is 
slavish work and she almost gives up, but even- 


tually adjusts herself, proving that she is not 
shallow and worthless. 


Adults—good. 14 to 18, interesting. Under 
14, harmless. 


Just a Gigolo—William Haines-Irene Delroy. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 6 Reels. From play 
by A. Engel and A. Grunwald. Directed by 
Jack Conway. 

Sophisticated and racy comedy of a titled gentleman 
who masquerades as a gigolo flirting with women. 
He proves to his uncle that he can win the girl 


his uncle wishes him to marry without her know- 
ing who he really is. 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 


Ladies’ Man—William Powell-Kay Francis. 
Paramount, 7 Reels. From story by Rupert 
Hughes. Directed by Lothar Mendes. 

A smooth and finished performance of a male gold 
digger who, unfortunately, due to fine acting 
gains the sympathy of the audience. The part 
of the male parasite is repugnant and the tragic 
ending is logical. Ag 

A dults—depends on taste. 14 to 18, pernicious. 
Under 14, no. 


Lady Refuses—Betty Compson-Gilbert Emery. 
R. K. O., 6 Reels. From story by Robert 
Milton and Guy Bolton. Directed by Guy 
Archainbaud. 

An English nobleman in order to save his son from 
the wiles of a vamp hires a lady of questionable 
character as a counter attraction for the boy. 
The lady succeeds and the father and son become 
rivals for her affections, but the lady spurns both 
of them. Picture will prove offensive to many. 


Adults—poor. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 


Lady Who Dared—Billie Dove-Conway Tearle. 
First National, 5 Reels. Directed by Beau- 
dine. 

Life in a South American country with a husband 
immersed in business and the wife feeling neg- 
lected. The wife innocently becomes involved 
with smugglers and then blackmail threatens. 

Adults—of fair interest. 14 to 18, perhaps. 
Under 14, no. 


Laughing Sinners—Joan Crawford-Clark Gable. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 6 Reels. From play 
“Torch Song,” by Kenyon Nicholson. Di- 
rected by Harry Beaumont. 

A cabaret dancer, jilted by her lover, attempts 
suicide, She is saved by a Salvation Army 
worker and becomes an “Army Lassie.” The 
story is sordid, but affords fine emotional oppor- 
tunities for the star. The part of the “lassie” is 
hardly within the star’s scope, the cabaret dancer 
fits her infinitely better. 

Adults—good drama. 14 to 18, no. Under 
14, no. 
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The Lightning Flyer—Dorothy Sebastian-James 
Hall. Columbia, 5 Reels. Story by Barry 
Barringer. Directed by William Nigh. 

Railroad president disowns son who is a_ waster. 
The boy turns over a new leaf, gets a job as a 
common workman in the railroad shop and deter- 
mines to work his way up. He incurs enmity of 
foreman by testifying against foreman in murder 
case. The foreman tries to revenge himself on 
boy, but succeeds in causing his own downfall. 
Father is proud of his son for having worked his 
way up and smiles on his love affair. m! 

Adults—fair. 14 to 18, somewhat thrilling. 
Under 14, good, but exciting. 


Man in Possession—Robert Montgomery-Irene 
Purcell, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 8 Reels. 
From stage play of same name. Directed 
by Sam Wood. 

An extremely sophisticated and scintillating English 
comedy centering around a young man fresh from 
ot and a young widow hunting an easy way of 
iving. Risqué situations and insinuating dialogue 
abound. a 

Adults—depends on taste. 14 to 18, pernicious. 
Under 14, no. 


Monsters of the Deep—Talking Pictures Epic, 

5 Reels. Produced by Harold Austin. 

A saga of deep sea fishing in southern waters by a 
party of explorers led by Harold Austin and told 
y excellent motion pictures. The film records 
the pursuit and capture of tuna fish, battles with 
sharks and the killing of a devil fish after an 
exciting battle. ‘ vite 

Adults—wery interesting. 14 to 18, thrilling. 
Under 14, exciting. 


Rider of the Plains—Tom Tyler-Lillian Bond. 
Syndicate, 5 Reels. Story by Wellyn Tot- 
man. Directed by J. P. McCarthy. 

A right good western which will entertain young 
folks. The hero is wrongly accused of robbery, 
but his innocence is proved by his partner. He 
wins the girl he loves and all ends happily. 

Adults—no interest. 14 to 18, interesting. Un- 
der 14, thrilling. 


Smart Money—Edward G. Robinson-Evalyn 
Knapp. Warner Bros., 8 Reels. Directed 
by Alfred E. Green. 

Another clever character study by this star, that of 
a card sharp in which he outsmarts the smart 
ones, becomes king high among them, but is 
finally betrayed by his supposed sweetheart. 
Technically, excellent. 

Adults—realistic drama. 14 to 18, no. Under 
14, no. 


Three Girls Lost in Chicago—Loretta Young- 
Joyce Compton-Joan Marsh. Fox, 6 Reels. 
Story by R. D. Andrews. Directed by Sid- 
ney Lanfield. 

A very worthless story of three young girls who 
try to make their way in a big city. Joan Marsh 
as the selfish gold digger of the trio has a heart 
of stone, vamps every male she meets and makes 
life miserable for the other two. Loretta Young 
is the sentimental, self-sacrificing female of the 
trio. 

Adults—trashy. 14 to 18, worthless. Under 
4, no. 


Up for Murder—Genevieve Tobin-Lew Ayres. 
Universal, 6 Reels. Written and directed 
by Monta Bell. 

The heroine, whose name is coupled with the pub- 
lisher of the newspaper on which she is employed 
as society editor, becomes very fond of a young 
reporter who is much in love with her. Jealousy 
drives him to question her as to the truth of the 
reports being circulated about her and her em- 
ployer. Murder and imprisonment follow. The 
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featured players are splendid, but the story is 


unwholesome. 
Adults—unpleasant. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, 
no. 


Up Pops the Devil—Carole Lombard-Norman 
Foster. Paramount, 6 Reels. From stage 
play by A. Hackett and Frances Goodrich. 
Directed by A. Edward Sutherland. 

Young couple; husband, a writer, is persuaded by 
his wife to give up his position and spend all his 
time writing. In a moment of irritation the wife 
insults the husband, with reference to support, 
in the presence of a friend. Husband, angry, 
leaves home, but all is forgiven and forgotten 
with the approach of parenthood. 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, 
no. 


Vice Squad—Paul Lukas-Kay Francis. Para- 
mount, 6 Reels. Story by O. H. P. Garrett. 
Directed by John Cromwell. 

An unpleasant story in which a man, because of a 
threat by the head of a Vice Squad to frame 
him for murder, becomes a “stool pigeon.” He 
frames innocent women so that the Vice Squad’s 
convictions will prove its efficiency and neces- 
sity. The picture, though technically good, will 
not enhance respect for the minions of the law in 
the minds of youth. 

Adults—fine of its kind. 14 to 18, pernicious. 
Under 14, no. 


Viennese Nights—Vivienne Segal-Alex. Gray. 
Warner Bros., 9 Reels. Music by Oscar 
Hammerstein, 2nd. Directed by Alan Cros- 
land. 

Entertaining’ and melodious operetta in which ro- 
mance, shattered in one generation, is fulfilled 
when grandson and granddaughter of the bygone 
lovers are happily married. Photography inter- 
— with technicolor is frequently very beau- 
tiful. 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, good. Under 
14, harmless. 


Virtuous Husband—Jean Arthur-Elliott Nugent. 

Universal, 6 Reels. Directed by Vin Moore. 

A son’s legacy from his mother, a series of letters 

in which she endeavors to direct and dominate 

his married life, causes his bride to rebel. Though 

characteristically satirical in treatment, the dia- 

logue is more than exceptionally frank, too much so. 

Adults—depends on taste. 14 to 18, no. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Woman Hungry—Lila Lee-Sidney Blackmer. 
First National, 6 Reels. Adapted from the 
play by Wm. Vaughn Moody, “The Great 
Divide.” Directed by Clarence Badger. 

Somewhat blurred technicolor film, less than fair 
in every respect. It adheres rather closely to the 
= of the play which tells of the days when 
“bad”? men roamed the wide open spaces of 
the West and took what they wanted. The heroine 
marries one of the roamers to escape a worse fate. 
The theme is repugnant and tiresome. 

Adults—mediocre. 14 to 18, by no means. 
Under 14, no. 


A Woman of Experience—Helen Twelvetrees- 
Lew Cody. R. K. O.-Pathé, 6 Reels. Story 
by John Farrow. Directed by Harry Joe 
Brown. 

A tragic and depressing story with some tense mo- 
ments. A woman with a past becomes a spy and 
lives with the officer whose activities she must 
report upon. The love of a young officer for her 
causes further complications, but a touch of hap- 
piness for a short space is allowed her. 


Adults— perhaps. 14 to 18, unwholesome. 14 
to 18, no. 
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Congress Comments 
(Continued from page 58) 


We take pleasure in introducing six new 
state presidents: Mrs. T. Merle Shaw, Con- 
necticut; Mrs. Charles T. Bailey, Hawaii; 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Kentucky; Mrs. 
David W. Stewart, Michigan; Mrs. R. C. 
Paxson, Montana; and Mrs. William Tra- 
vis, New Hampshire. 

* 7 * 


The moving of Congress Headquarters into 
the new building of the National Education As- 
sociation and the bringing of the Philadelphia 
offices to Washington have 
kept W. Elwood Baker, 


Miss Ruth Bottomly, Secretary of the Summer 
Round-Up, will take ‘up her work at the 
National Office this month. The office staff is 
anticipating with pleasure having the Summer 
Round-Up and the CHILD WELFARE offices lo- 
cated in Washington. 

es. 2 = 
Mrs. E. R. Kalmbach, Publicity Secre- 
tary, spent her vacation with her children 
on Chesapeake Bay. 
* 2 @ 

Summer Parent-Teacher Courses were held in 
the following colleges and universities this 
summer: State Teachers College, Arkansas; 
San Francisco Teachers College, California; 

State Teachers College, 








to the National Office all 
summer. 
*_* © 
Mrs. Florence V. 
Watkins, Education 
Secretary, spent a 
busy summer speak- 
ing at district confer- 
ences and state teach- 
ers’ meetings in Mis- 
souri, in giving a 
series of lectures at 


General Secretary, close | 
| 
| 


Teachers College in re 


About High School Boys 
and Girls 
Turn to pages 26, 36, 44, 50 


Kansas City, and in 
conducting the parent- 
teacher credit course 
at Columbia Univer- 
sity. At the close of 
this course Mrs. Wat- 
kins started on a 
much anticipated 
European trip. After 
ten years of faithful 
service for the Con- 
gress Mrs. Watkins 
was granted a leave 
of absence, and she 
embarked with the 
good wishes of her 
many friends for a 
happy summer of 





travel and recreation. —— 


FOR ARTICLES 


About the Preschool Child 
Turn to pages 10, 16, 18, 24 State 
tana; State University, 


About Elementary School 
Children 
Turn to pages 7, 20, 23 





For Parent-Teacher Units 


Turn to pages 28, 29, 31, 32, 44, the 
48, 50, 57, 58 





Concerning All Children 


Turn to pages 3, 4, 14, 16, 34, 
40, 59, 60, 62 . = 2 


Colorado; State Univer- 
sity, Georgia; State Uni- 
versity, Minnesota; State 
Teachers College, Missis- 
sippi; five educational in- 
stitutions in Missouri; 
University, Mon- 


Nebraska; Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; five 
educational institutions in 
Oklahoma; Furman Uni- 
versity, South Carolina; 
Northern Normal Indus- 
trial School, South Da- 
kota; State University, 
Tennessee; and State 
University, Wisconsin. 
** « 


The state-wide pro- 
gram on social hy- 
giene carried out in 
Iowa this spring was 
highly commended by 
national chair- 

man ina recent letter 
_ to state social hygiene 
chairmen. This pro- 
gram resulted in 110 
talks to more than 


27,000 people. 























Through the efforts of 





» © *® 


Mrs. C. E. Roe, Field Secretary, conducted a 
conference at the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Madison, July 6-11. She 
also gave two short courses in Oklahoma. 

* * * 

Miss Frances Hays, Research and Infor- 
mation Secretary, spent her vacation at her 
home in Bellingham, Washington, and will 
return to the National Office after the Sep- 


tember board meeting. 
a . * 


Mrs. C. E. Kendel, Field Secretary, was as- 


signed to work in the National Office during 
the summer. . + * 


Miss Isa Compton, Publications Secre- 
tary, has spent a busy summer getting out 
the Proceedings of the National Conven- 
tion and of the Parent Education Confer- 
ence, the new Handbook, and leaflets. 
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the Mississippi Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 
Mr. Robert Hoppock, the Field Secretary of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, has 
been brought to that state to act as a consultant 
to the State Department .of Education and the 
summer schools, eo «e 


Missouri Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers will observe the second annual: Citizen- 
ship Week, September 13 to 19, with a spe- 
cial observance of Constitution Day, Sep- 
tember 17. *“* « 


In accepting the invitation of the Arizona 
Congress to hold the fall board meeting in 
Winslow, September 20-25, the National Board 
of Managers will have an opportunity to see 
some of the most interesting places in the South- 
west: Winslow, “The Meteor City”; the Petri- 
fied Forest; Hopi Indian villages; the Painted 
Desert; the Grand Canyon; and other natural 
wonders in the vicinity. 
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